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q The Anglican Theological Review has been fortunate in having 
not many, but distinguished, editors since its foundation. Among 
them is the Very Reverend Sherman Johnson, Dean of the 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific. At the end of last year, 
and becoming effective with the publication of the April number, 
1959, Dean Johnson was obliged by the pressure of other business 
to offer his resignation. Every reader of the Review will under- 
stand the reluctance of the Directors to accept it; and all readers 
will wish to join with the Directors and the Board of Editors in 
praising him for the skill and theological sensitivity, and thanking 
him for the labor, with which he has edited this journal, 

On April 3d, the Directors elected Dr. John Marshall, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tennessee, to be editor-in-chief, and the election was subsequently 
approved by the Board of Editors. Dr. Marshall accepted his 
election, to become effective with the October issue. It there- 
fore became my responsibility to select the articles which appear 
in this number; and this selection was made from the material 
already received by Dean Johnson and sent by him to me. For- 
tunately, Dr. Graham, who continues to be our editor of book- 
reviews, has provided us with material for that very valuable and 
important section. I wish to thank Mrs. John Marshall for proof- 
reading this number; indeed, I think it will be no improper dis- 


EDITORIAL 


closure of secrets to say that her willingness to continue to perform 
this exacting work may have contributed to our success in persuad. 
ing her husband to accept our choice of him to be the editor, 
The Directors believe his acceptance of his election is an auspicious 
further step in the progress of the Review. 


I therefore have the honor to welcome Dr. Marshall to his 


office and to commend him to your growing acquaintance. 


H. Nes 
President 


Nore: Manuscripts and other editorial correspondence should 


henceforth be addressed to Dr. John Marshall, University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tennessee. ; 
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form NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM 
IN THE EARLY CHURCH 
itor, 
By Rosert M. Grant 
Ihe University of Chicago 
his 
I. THe New TestaAMENT 
In the Graeco-Roman world there was a good deal of mutual hostility 
between the Romans and the peoples they had conquered, as well as 
between Romans and Greeks, on the one hand, and such “barbarians” 
as Egyptians, Jews, and Scythians' (I mention these peoples because 
uld their names occur in the New Testament). To be a Roman citizen 
the was a matter of considerable significance, as Paul’s dialogue with a 


centurion reveals (Acts 22, 25-29); to speak Greek and to be a citizen 
of a Greek city was almost equally important (Acts 21, 37-39). In- 
deed, Paul’s conversation with the tribune in Jerusalem shows the 
mixture of antipathies which could arise in a multi-national, “plural- 
istic” society. ‘To the tribune’s surprise, Paul speaks Greek to him; 
the tribune says that he thought he was an Egyptian; Paul proudly 
replies that he is both a Jew and a citizen of Tarsus. As a Jew, not 
an Egyptian, he can enter the temple; as a Jew of Tarsus he can speak 
Greek. 

First we should say something about the temple as a rallying point of 
Jewish national pride. Josephus (C. Ap. 2, 193) tells us that there is 
one temple for the one God, a statement which to most Greeks and 
Romans would have seemed incomprehensible. And while the temple 
was for the one God it was also for the one people. An inscription 
reads thus: “No alien is to enter within the precinct and enclosure 
about the temple; anyone who is apprehended shall be liable to the 
death penalty.” 

Josephus mentions this inscription, which was engraved in Greek 
and Latin, and records a bitter complaint made by Titus against Jews 
who were allowed to inflict the death penalty even on Romans but at 


'Cf. FE. M. Sanford, “Contrasting Views of the Roman Empire,” 3A 58 (1937). 
427-56 t. 
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the end the result was that they were defiling the temple themselye:! 


Obviously the temple was a symbol of national, not international Unity, 


Hence the gentile Christian “Barnabas” takes pleasure in pointing oy 
that “wretched men in error set their hope on the building, and not o 
the God who made them, as if it were the house of God.” He compare 
them with gentiles who shut up their gods in a temple (Barn. 16, 1-2). 

Here was one ground of irritation and dissension. Others were to be 


found in Jewish exclusiveness in general, in their claims to possess ; | 


unique revelation, and in their scrupulous observance of the laws re. 
vealed. Added to these social factors was the political factor intro. 
duced by Jewish apocalyptic-eschatological predictions and by the re 
current rebellions encouraged by some of them. Philo and Josephus 
might soothe; the Zealots were rather different. 


Next we should say something about Egyptians. It was really ip 
sulting for Paul to be called an Egyptian, for in the Graeco-Roman 
world people generally seem to have felt that the Egyptians were stv- 
pid, lazy, and superstitious. They were given to animal-worship, and 
while an occasional Plutarch might be enchanted by the animals’ mys. 
tical meaning, most people thought that to worship them was idiotic, 
We must admit that attitudes in the Hellenistic world oscillated’; at 
one time Greeks like Plato might admire the mysterious ancient wis- 
dom of Egyptian priests; but generally, at the beginning of the Graeco- 
Roman period, Greeks like Romans regarded Egyptians with contempt. 
There was also considerable tension within Egypt itself between the 
managerial class, Greek in origin, and the native population. (It seems 
that something of this tension reappears in the struggle between learned 
theologians at Alexandria and crude literalists, devoted to apocalyptic, 


from the countryside.) 


Here the Egyptian Greeks would share the 


attitude of other Greeks toward the natives with whom they happened 


to dwell. 


Finally a word on Scythians, whom Phila mentions along with 
Egyptians as examples of barbarian nations.‘ Once more, ideas varied; 


early Greek writers thought of Scythians as happy primitives, but in 
later times they came to be regarded as exceedingly ferocious.’ Since 


"Bs, 193; Ars, 417; B6, 124-26; cf. W. Dittenberger, Orientis Graecae Inscriptiones 
Selectae, 598, another copy mentioned by M. Dibelius—H. Greeven. dn die Kolosser 
Epheser an Philemon, 69. 


SCf. T. Hopfner, Orient und griechische Philosophie. 


*Vit. Mos. 2, 19. 


*Examples in J. B. Lightfoot, Colossians and Fhilemon (ed. 9), 216-17. 
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they lived north of the Black Sea, they were obviously remote, and 
history had shown that they were dangerous. 

Here are some of the peoples within and without the Roman empire 
which leading advocates of Graeco-Roman culture were likely to find, 
to say the least, unattractive. 

What attitudes do we find expressed concerning them in the New 
Testament? First the Jews. We should naturally expect to find them 
mentioned since Christianity arose in history as a kind of sect within 
Judaism. But it is rather strange that the word “Jew” occurs in the 
synoptic gospels altogether only 16 times (13 of these instances in 
passion narratives where the question of nationality naturally arises). 
It would appear that the environment of synoptic tradition was so 
Jewish that the word did not need to be used. On the other hand, it 
is found 24 times in Paul, 79 times in Acts, and 71 times in John. In 
Paul and Acts the word is usually merely descriptive; in John it comes 
to have hostile overtones.” 

Jews and Greeks are contrasted in Acts (5 times) and in the Pauline 
epistles (11 times); Jews and gentiles in Acts once (14, 5) and in Paul 
3 times. 

Such contrasts are easily explicable given the history of the Jewish- 
Christian and gentile-Christian mission and the distinction drawn be- 
tween them at the council described in Galatians. 

2. It is harder to explain the hostile tone of John’s gospel except 
on the ground that by the term “the Jews” he means “Judaism and its 
official leaders,” especially “als Vertreter des Unglaubens.” He does 
not use the term ethnographically.* On the other hand he does mention 
“Greeks” twice, once as a possible locale for Jesus’ teaching (7, 35) 
and again as people who wish to see Jesus (12, 2c). He seems to be 
hinting at the existence of a future gentile mission. 

Perhaps more significant than “Jew” or “Greek” for discovering 
national attitudes is the word “barbarian.” Luke uses it in Acts 28, 
2. 4 in a sense which shows that he thinks of the natives of Malta as 
childlike primitives. They are both cordial and superstitious. On the 
other hand, Paul employs the word in two formulae of inclusiveness 


*John’s “good” word is “Israelite” (1, 48); cf. Rom. 9, 4; 11, 1; 2 Cor. 11, 22 
(also § times in various speeches in Acts). He never uses ethnos in the plural; in 
the singular it refers to Jews (11, 48-52: 18, 35). 

*So C. K. Barrett, The Gospel According to St. John, 143. 

SR. Bultmann, Das Evangelium des Johannes, 59: “das jiidische Volk nicht 
seinem empirischen Bestande, sondern in seinem Wesen.” 
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(Rom. 1, 14: Greeks and barbarians, wise and unintelligent; Col, i, 
11: Greek, Jew, circumcision uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, slaye 
free) and in another passage where it is clear that “barbarian” mys 
be taken in two directions: where there is no communication both 
parties are barbarians (I Cor. 14, 11). A similar attitude, perhap; 
with a more condescending tone, is reflected in Ovid’s Tristia, writte, 
in Pontus: barbarus hic ego sum, quia non intelligor ulli.” Paul recog. 
nizes that a common speech begins to bring the notion of “barbarism” 
to an end and that it is really ended in the unity of Christ and the 
church. 

We have now seen that national differences are to some extent recog. 
nized in the early church. Certainly they are reflected in the mission of 
Barnabas and Paul to gentiles, and that of Peter to Jews, to both of 
which Paul refers in Galatians 2, 7-8. But these differences were 
transcended—in principle by Jesus, in action by Paul. It is Paul who 
tells us that “there is neither Jew nor Greek, neither slave nor free, 
neither male nor female; for you are all one in Christ Jesus” as the 
(spiritual) descendants of Abraham (Gal. 3, 28-29; cf. Col. 3, 11). So 
we shall go on to ask about the oneness of mankind or, specifically, of 
Christians in the New Testament church. 


First we should say that the only “oneness” mentioned in the synop- 

tic gospels is that of Adam and Eve (Gen. 2, 24; Mark 10:8; Matt 

19, 5; cf. I Cor. 6, 16; Eph. 5, 31). In John the unity of Jesus and 
the Father (10, 16) becomes the ground of the unity of the church 

(17, 11. 21-23); Jesus died to reunite the scattered people of God 
(11, 52). This theme. not found in the synoptics, is presumably due 

to later reflection and meditation. The unity of Christians is clearly 
expressed, with use of a Pythogorean formula, in Acts. 4, 32-33, and 

that of mankind because of common descent from Adam is found in 

Acts. 17, 26. The real apostle of unity, however, is Paul. In his 
earliest letters he treats unity both as a goal (1 Thess. 5, 11) and as an 
actuality (Gal. 3, 28). In Corinthians he insists on unity as related to 

; the work of gardening (3, 8), to the oneness of the eucharistic loaf 
: (10, 17), and to the Stoic conception of the body of the state and its 
members.” In Philippians he urges Christians to stand firm in one 

spirit and one soul (1, 27) and to think one thought (2, 2). In Colos- 
sians (3, 15) and Romans (12. 4-5) he mentions the one body again. 


*Tristia 5. 10, 37. cited by Lietzmann ad. loc. 
"W. Nest'e, “Die Fabel des Menenius Agrippa,” Klio 21 (1927), 350-60. 
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But it is in Ephesians that all the stops are pulled out. Christians are 
neither Jews nor gentiles but one; the two have been made one new 
man; both have been reconciled to God in one body; both have access 
to the Father in one spirit (Eph. 2, 14-18; cf. John 4, 23). “There 
‘; one body and one spirit, just as you were called in one hope of your 
vocation; one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of 
all” (4, 4-6). 

The Christian is one who in the unity of the church has trans- 
cended national limitations and recognizes that Christ has broken down 
the “middle wall of separation”—i.e., “hostility” (2, 14)" His previous 
hostility is replaced by God-given “peace.” And this is a note with 
which most of the Pauline epistles begin: “Grace to you and peace from 
God our (common) Father and from the (common) Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

Here we find the most intense expression in the New Testament of 
the unity of believers, a new unity which encompasses and obliterates 
old unities. Our next problem is to see how the ideal worked out in the 


practice of the early church. OS 


Il. Tue Earty Cuurcu 


By “early church” we mean the church of the apostolic fathers and 
apologists in the period which culminates in the work of Irenaeus. It 
is a church whose language, like that of the New Testament itself, was 
Greek, though toward the end of the second century Greek was be'ng 
translated into Latin and possibly into Syriac. It was a church which, 
in theory one, was actually struggling to maintain its unity in the face 
of deeply divisive factors. 

These factors can be reduced to two. essentially. On the one hand, 
there was Jewish Christianity; on the other, gnostic systems of various 
sorts. And to some extent the two are one, or two sides of one coin. 
For the basic problem which both present is that of the sect against the 
church. 

In the case of Jewish Christianity, its sectarian nature is manifested 
in its tenacious maintenance of the Old Testament law and its. refusal 
to interpret Christ in ways intelligible to Greeks and Romans generally. 
In the case of the gnostics, there is an equally vigorous rejection of 
the Old Testament law and in its place an insistence on the sublimely 


"Cf. M. Barth, The Broken Wall; S. Hanson, The Unity of the Church in the New 
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spiritual nature of the members of the various sects. Both Jewish ti 
Christians and gnostics were unable to recognize the common unity of g! 
humanity in sin (Rom. 3, 23) or in origin (Acts 17, 26), both insisted W 
on a kind of neocliqueishness which contributed nothing to the unity of of 
_ $tate or church. Both groups were essentially aliens not only in their . 
culture but also in the Christian church. Both lived in a fantasy-world d 
of angels and demons which, while accepted by the Church Fathers, ( 


was no more real than the world in which they lived, the world whose ) 
potential goodness they accepted. 


A. JewisH CurisTIANITY b 


There were, of course, different kinds and varying degrees of Jewish 
Christianity. 
Recent studies have made plain the fact that as the geographical 
center of Christianity moved westward a great deal of Jewish Christi- 
anity went with it. In Asia Minor, for example, the existence of the 
Quartadecimans shows that Jewish traditions continued to be observed, 
and it has been proved that the elaborate Homily of Milito of Sardis f 
was not on the passion, as Campbell Bonner supposed, but on the Pass- e 
over.” The ties among Christian leaders in this area were reinforced I 
by family relationships like those found among Jewish priests.” The f 
theology common among Asia Minor Christians was close to Judaism, 
especially because of its emphasis on tradition. But also at Rome 
the influence of Jewish Christianity, perhaps of a somewhat more fully 
Hellenized kind, was very strong; it is reflected in I and II Clement" 
and in Hermas”, as well as in the later emphasis on the apostolic suc- 
cession.” In both Asia Minor and Rome Jewish gnosticism was con- 
spicuously present; it was from the Roman church that Marcion was 
expelled. 


— 


Not unnaturally, however, Jewish Christianity seems to have been 
strongest in Palestine and its environs. From somewhere near Pales- 


2B Lohse, Das Passahfest der Quartadecimaner; Die Passa-Homilie des Bischofs 
-Meliton von Sardes (Textus Minores XXIV). 
> Cf. Polycrates in Eusebius, H. FE. 5. 24, 2-7. 
J. Daniélou, Théologie du Judéo-Christianisme. 
— BW. C. van Unnik in VC 4 (1950), 181-89; H. Windisch in Harnack- hrung 
Cf. R. Joly, Hermas: Le Pasteur. 


A. Ehrhardt, The Apostolic Succession. 
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tine comes the very Jewish Didache, whatever its date may be.” Of 
greater nationalistic significance, however, is the Ebionite movement 
which presumably not only retained an emphasis on the Jewishness 
of Christianity but even intensified it.” It is possible, though by no 
means certain, that ex-Fssenes became Ebionites, and thus strengthened 
the reaction.” In any event, the Ebionites were notorious for their 
maintenance of the Jewish law, for their reverence toward Jerusalem 
(even after the destruction of the temple) and for their dislike of the 
apostle Paul. Their Christology was based on a purely human Jesus, 
son of Joseph and Mary.” ‘These features of their doctrine show that 
their religion was related to Jewish national hopes, not to what had 
become the ecumenical Christianity of the second century. 


Indeed, in churches outside Rome there were some Christians and 
many semi-Christian gnostics who denounced Judaism (Ignatius, Epis- 
tle of Barnabas) or rejected the God of Old Testament (Saturninus, 
Carpocrates, Cainites, etc.) It seems significant that Marcion pro- 
claimed a gospel of this kind just after the disastrous Jewish revolt of 
132-135. 

To be sure, there were many within the church who still looked 
favorably on Judaism; Theophilus of Antioch provides a conspicuous 
example, and there were others who found Judaism attractive or useful. 
In general, however, the use of the allegorical method made it possible 
for the church to retain what it wanted in the Old Testament while 
spiritualizing and generalizing what it wished to reject. As the church 
gradually came to terms with Graeco-Roman society it laid great em- 
phasis on Pauline universalism, which is reflected in the notion of 
Christians as a new people or as those who worship God in a new way. 
As the Epistle to Diognetus expresses it (5, 4-5), they follow local 
customs to a considerable extent but they really live in the world as 
aliens. They are neither Jews nor Greeks but consist of common hu- 
manity united by their faith. In other words, ideally Christianity has 
transcended all national barriers. 


B. Gwnostics 
In addition to the problem presented by nationalist and Jewish 


*Cf. J.-P. Audet, La Didaché; A. Adam in ZN’ 46 (1955), 266-67; ZKG 68 (1957), 
1-47. 

*H. J. Schoeps, Theologie und Geschichte des Judenchristentums; Urgemeinde— 
Judenchistentum—Gnosis. 

"Cf. O. Cullmann in ZNW Beiheft 21 (1954), 35-51. 
"Irenaeus, Adv. haer. 1, 26, 1-2 (pp. 212-13 Harvey). 
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Christians there was also the problem presented by those who, on the 
edge of the church, followed heretical teachers but still claimed to be 
Christians. The problem here was not so much that of nationalism as 
of international sectarianism. Each gnostic group claimed that by its 
secret revelation it was able to show how vile the world was and how 
hopeless human existence was, and how escape from both could be 
~ achieved by knowing what the exit was. In the views of most gnostics 
the idea of a universal church was a snare and a delusion, first because 
the church was actually living in the world and second because it offered 
salvation to those who were either too moralistic or too casual about 
their life in hell-on-earth. 

Gnostics were generally opposed to the Old Testament since its 
heroes often seem, like God, to enjoy life; they were obviously alienated 
from Graeco-Roman culture in spite of the use they could sometimes 
make of philosophical terminology. I am sure Hans Jonas is right when 
he lays emphasis on alienation as one of their common motifs.” Can 
we go a bit farther? Is it not more than coincidence that gnosticism 
seems to arise and flourish especially in geographical settings where we 
find rampant nationalism (Syria, Egypt) and ruined apocalyptic hopes 
(borders of Palestine)? Is it not significant that so much gnostic litera- 
ture is preserved only in Coptic—i.e., in the native, non-Greek langu- 
age of the despised Egyptians? Here was soil on which militant sec- 
tarianism could flourish—and did flourish. 

Perhaps we can treat one of these regions as a test area for the re- 
lation of nationalistic feeling to sectarianism. 


C. Syrtan NATIONALISM AND HERESY 


At least from the literature we possess we should infer that there was 
a crisis in the relations between the church and the Roman state about 
177. At this point we hear of martyrs in Gaul and around this point 
we find apologetic treatises written by leading Christians in Asia 
Minor, in Greece and in Syria. The crisis was undoubtedly brought 
on by about fifteen years of nearly continuous warfare, culminating in 
the revolt of Syrian legions in 175. Jewish-Christian composers of 
spurious Sibylline Oracles had predicted the success of the revolt and 
the ruin of the empire, even though Tertullian (4 pol. 35, 9) is probably 
right in claiming that no leaders of rebellion were to be found among 
Christians. The situation was tense. 


Jonas, The Gaostic Religion, 49-51. 
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e Before touching upon the tension to be found in Syria we should — 
. mention that orthodox Christian leaders in Asia and Greece insisted on 
a the loyalty of the church to the empire. The famous story of the — 
is 


“thundering legion” told by Apollinaris of Hierapolis is concerned with 


. a legion, and its Christian soldiers, which stemmed the tide of revolt in 
* 175, Melito of Sardis insisted that Christianity should be the state 
: religion. Athenagoras of Athens stated that the imperial succession 
4 was a gift of God. 
t Sharply contrasting with this Christian loyalism is the Oration 
against the Greeks written by a certain Tatian, probably around this 
5 time. Tatian attacks nearly every element of Graeco-Roman culture — 
1 and obviously feels completely alienated from it, though he cannot re- | 
; frain from claiming that he has passed through the highest reaches of 
1 rhetoric and philosophy. His attitude explains the reproach Celsus 
expresses to the Christians: “If all men were to do the same as you 
... forces of the empire would fall into the hands of the wildest and 


most lawless barbarians” (Origen, C. Cels. 6, 68). 

Now it may well be significant that, unlike the leaders of the uni- 
versal church who at this time were trying to come to terms with the 
empire, Tatian became head of his own sect, the Encratites, and cre- 
ated his own gnostic system by combining ideas derived from an earlier 
Syrian gnostic and a Roman one. His sect was in theory universal too, 
but in fact it seems to have flourished chiefly in Syria, where it was 
opposed by bishops of the Catholic church in communion with Rome. 
For example, Theophilus of Antioch emphasizes the positive duty of 
loyalty to the emperor, though like other Christians he refuses to give 
worship to him. He compares the emperor’s relation to God with that 
of generals to the emperor and thus implicitly dissociates himself from 
such an attempted Putsch as the one which took place in 175. 

By the end of the second century orthodox Christians, at any rate, 
found the international unity proclaimed by the New Testament to be 
realizable within the framework of the international Roman empire. 
This may have been a mistake. The range was probably too narrow. 
But it is significant, at least historically, that while the empire re- 
mained strong Christian missions outside its frontiers were not re- 
markably successful. And it may be that Christian leaders were well 
advised in trying to win the world they knew before trying to deal with 
others. 
— 
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NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM IN EARLY CHURCH 


The examples we have chosen clearly show that the unity of the 
church, and its triumph over nationalism, was in part only an ideal jp 
the second century as in the first. The ultimate recognition of the 
Catholic church by Constantine increased its geographical extension byt 


did not mean the end of divisions, and within a century the empire | 


had started to collapse. Yet the full meaning of the gospel is no 
limited to its expression in church history, and it may be suggested 
that while later events show that Paul’s idea of the unity of mankind 
was not achieved it remains a “possible impossibility”—or at any rate 
a reminder that in God’s purpose mankind is not divisible along 
national, or racial, lines. The Jerusalem idea of separate but equal 
status for Jews and gentiles had to be rejected in favor of the more 
adequate view that in Christ all national and racial distinctions had 


been obliterated. 
Ill. THE WORLD-WIDE CHURCH 


It was under circumstances like these that the Christian church be- 
gan to develop new ways of expressing its unity and of working toward 
such unity. Today the ways seem rather trite. There is little op- 
portunity for new discoveries in relation to them. All we can say is 
that by insistence upon universal apostolic faith, universally accepted 
apostolic scriptures, and universal apostolic ministry the church strove 
to minimize the effects of disunion within itself. 

In the Didache we read prayers to God to gather together his church 
from the ends of the earth into his Kingdom (9, 4) or to gather it 
together, made holy, into the kingdom prepared for it (10, 5). Clement 
of Rome wrote to the squabbling Greeks of Corinth to respect the 
ministers of apostolic succession about whose office they were in con- 
flict (42-44). Ignatius insists on union with bishops (e.g. Magn. 6, 2) 
as against the practice of Judaism (Magn. 10, 3). The unity of the 
church finds its center in the bishop, whose ministry originates not 
from men but from God (Philad. 1,1). The same episcopal ministry 
exists not only in Antioch but indeed throughout the world (Eph. 3, 2). 
It is thus a universal ministry; when Ignatius refers to himself as “the 
Syrian bishop” he is speaking simply of his travels from Antioch to 
Rome, from east to west (Rom. 2, 2). 

By the end of the second century Christians like Irenaeus were al- 
ready speaking of the world-wide extension of the church, of its mini- 
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sters instituted everywhere, and of its faith held universally—except 
by groups of heretics, chiefly gnostic in nature. There is no need to- 
discuss this development. All we wish to point out is that by de- 
fining certain doctrines, by including certain books and excluding 
others, and by insisting on a ministry universally valid the church 
came to give a relatively concrete expression to its unity, and the po- 
tential unity of mankind. 

It is possible that this expression was too concrete. But given the 
circumstances, not unlike ours, it would have been impossible for an 
amorphous conglomeration of doctrines, of scriptures, and of ministers 
to have expressed the Christian faith in the face of local and ideological 
nationalism. Only a church truly catholic and concretely Catholic 
could have propagated, or even maintained, the gospel of Paul and the 


other apostles. 


THE EPISTLE OF BARNABAS 
AND THE TANNAITIC CATECHISM 


By L. W. Barxarp 


Shaw Vicarage, Melksham, England 


The Epistle of Barnabas, which is usually classed with the writings ' 
of the Apostolic Fathers, is an epistolary tract written from Alexandria 
probably in the reign of Hadrian (117-138 A. D.). It is addressed to a 
Christian community elsewhere in Egypt which was in danger of re- 
verting to Judaism as a result of the activity of militant Judaizers who 
had been impressed by Hadrian’s promise that the Jerusalem Temple 
would be re-built (xvi. 4). This activity was the “final stumbling 
block” (iv. 3) against which the writer argues so vehemently. The 
authorship of the Epistle is unknown. In favor of the view that the 
writer was a converted Jew is the strongly Jewish character of his argu- 
ments which are closely parallel to those of the Talmud. We may 
mention here the designation of Satan as “the Black One” (iv. 9, xx. 1), 
the invisibility of God (v. 10), the land of milk and honey (vi. 8), the 


*Chullin, 60a. 
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ritual of the Day of Atonement (vii. 1-11),” the shrub “Rachel” (vii, 8), 
the sacrifice of the red heifer (viii. 1-2), the Kingdom of Jesus on the 
wood (viii. 5), the gematria on the 318 servants of Abraham (ix, 8) 
the interpretation of Psalm i (x. 10),’ Moses and Amalek (xii. 1- -11)! 
Jacob and Esau (xiii. 1-7), the celebration of the Sabbath (xv, 1-9)" 
and the allegorical interpretation of the six days of the creation as the 
6000 years of the world’s history (xv. 4). The Rabbinic character of 
the Epistle is further illustrated by the division into Haggadah (i-xyji) 
and Halakhah (xviii-xx), by its literary style and frequent use of the 
rhetorical question as a didactic device. ‘The allegorical method of 
interpreting the LXX, which is carried to extreme lengths, was un- 
doubtedly taken over from Philo and his school. ‘These considerations 
seem to point to Jewish authorship, an opinion maintained by Rabbj 
Giidemann’ and other Jewish commentators. ‘The occasional blunders 
in the details of Jewish rites are to be explained by the writer’s knowl 
edge being derived from the Judaism of the diaspora, rather than from 
that of Palestine. 

fhe Epistle, a tract for the times, contains long sections of instruc- 
tion suitable for Jewish Christians who were familiar with Rabbinical 
exegetical methods. The writer, in spite of his touching humility (i, 8 
.v. 9), assumes that his readers (or hearers, if the Epistle was first read 
at Synagogue gatherings) will understand his arguments and _ this 
suggests that they must have already received instruction along these 
lines. This would point to catechetical instruction as being at least one 
factor in the background of the Epistle and this is supported by the 
writer’s emphasis on baptism (vi. 11, 17; xi. I-11; xvi. 8) in contrast 
to his neglect of the eucharist. 


The existence of early Christian catechetical forms is now increasingly 
recognized since the work of Archbishop Carrington,’ Dr. Selwyn” and 
Professor Moule." The evidence which the, ceive points to the exist- 
ence of: 


*Beresh rabba, 43, 44; Nedar, 32a. 

5Succa, 21b: Abod. Sar. 19b. 

®Mishna Rosh Hash iii. 8. 

"Cf. Berachoth, 57b. 

*Zur Erklérung des Barnabasbriefes, p. 128. J. Muilenberg, The Literary Re- 
lations of the Epistle of Barnabas and the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, p. 99 seq. 


*The Primitive Christian Catechism. 
The First Epistle of St. Peter. 
"Journal of Theological Studies, Vol. i New Series (1950) p. 29-41. 


*Vishna Menach, 11: Talmud Menach, 100a; loma, vi. 1-6, 66b. 
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(i) A very early baptismal form, compiled under the influence of 
the Apostolic Decree of Acts XV, based on the idea of the 
Church as a neo-Levitical community, and containing teach- 
ing on abstinence from sensual sins (Abstinentes), on Love 
as the fulfilment of Holiness, on Worship, and on the conduct 
expected of catechumens. 

A fragment on Catechumen virtues, based on Prov. iii and 

Ps. xxxiv, and containing teaching on Church order (In- 

duentes). 

(iii) A later version of the early baptismal form incorporating 
teaching on positive renunciation (Deponentes) and its op- 
posite, on Worship, the fragment of Catechumen virtues, and 
a Christian social code (subiecti). The preparation of this 

- eatechetical pattern is assigned to a date c. 55 A. D. 

(iv) An anti-Jewish catechesis on the nature of the true Christian 
sacrifice, offering and Temple (anti Judaeos). 


(ii) 


While Jewish influence on certain elements in i-iii has been noted 
by these writers it cannot be said that the order and substance of the 
Jewish catechism is preserved in the forms behind the N. T. docu- 
ments. These illustrate the change wrought by the new life in Christ 
and are markedly under the influence of verba Christi which had circu- 
lated in oral and written forms from an early date. The Epistle of 
Barnabas, which has as its milieu the Alexandrian Church of the early 
second century, is on the other hand influenced by the verba Christi 
to a far smaller extent: the distinctive Christian virtues of faith, hope 
and love, the fruits of the Spirit, hardly appear and are overlaid by 
ideas of knowledge and spirituality. Moreover the writer has little 
grasp of the corporate nature of the Church which was an essential 
element in the earlier catechetical teaching. The Rabbinical caste of 
the Epistle’s thought and the midrashic style of exposition show that 
the writer stands closer to Judaism than the writers of the N. T. Epis- 
tles. We might then expect to find the order and substance of the 
Tannaitic catechism preserved more closely in the catechetical teaching 
behind the Epistle and this hypothesis we must now put to the test. 

The baptismal instruction which the Tannaites in the Talmud” 
recommend should be given to candidates for admission to Judaism is 
divided into five parts: the test, the commandments, charity, the 
penalties, the reward and world to come. Individual teachers no doubt 
adapted the details of this scheme to the needs of the particular cate- 


"Bab. Yeb, 47a seq. Cf. Gerim, 1. The period of the Tannaim. historically speak- 
ing, came to an end with the completion of the Mishna c. 200 A.D. The Tannaitic 
literature therefore reflects earlier teaching than that of the Amoraim and Geonim. 
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chumen or group with which they were dealing. Thus Josephus,” jp 
_ his apologia for Judaism, makes no reference to the test as he is not 
concerned with an actual proselyte, although he reproduces the other 
parts of the catechism faithfully. We must now look more closely at 
these five parts with the Epistle of Barnabas in mind: 
A. The Test: A person wishing to enter Judaism “at this time” was 
_ asked whether he knew that “Israel at this time is broken down, pushed 
about, driven about and tossed about, and that sufferings befall them”. 
If he replied “I know and am not worthy” no further test was needed 
and the person was at once entered as a candidate suitable for in- 
struction. The test was designed to show that the fundamental ethos 
of the faith had been grasped and was in the nature of a prologomena 
to the catechetical teaching proper. ‘The candidate was required to 
understand that Israel’s sufferings resulted from a special relationship 
to God. A feature of the Test was the eschatological undertone of the 
introductory point. It is Israel’s sufferings “at this time” which are 
emphasized in reply to an enquiry from a Gentile “at this time.” The 
period of humiliation was interpreted by some Rabbis as lasting from 
the time of David and Solomon to the Messianic reign of the future. 


Early Christian caetchetical forms“ contained a reference to affliction 
and temptation in the last times against which the Christian was to 
stand firm. The authorities mentioned stress the dependence of this 
on authentic verba Christi although Carrington” also notes its Jewish 
character, referring to Ecclus ii. In the Epistle of Barnabas the theme 


ground in Ch. i-iv. Thus iv. 9: “Wherefore let us pay heed in the last 
days, for the whole time of our faith will profit us nothing, unless we 
resist, as becometh the sons of God in this present evil time, against the 
offences which are to come, that the Black One may have no oppor- 
tunity of entry.” Cf. i. 8; ii. 1, 10; iv. 1-2. As Barnabas was writing 
to people who were already Christians we should not have expected 
the theme of the Test to have necessarily appeared, as with Josephus. 
The fact that it does appear may indicate that the writer was drawing 
on the traditional structure of the Tannaitic catechism. This view is 
strengthened by the fact that eschatology is the principal theme of the 


"Contra Apionem II. 22, 190 seq. D. Daube, The N. T. and Rabbinic Judaism, 
p. 138. I am especially indebted for the Jewish background to Ch. V of his book. 

“Rom. v.3; I Thess. i.6; I Pet. i.6; James i2. Selwyn, op. cit., Table XIV p. 

442-9 regards this teaching as belonging to a separate Persecution Form. 


of affliction and temptation appears against an eschatological back- | 
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concluding part of this catechism where the notion “at this time” re- 
curs, being opposed to the “World to come”: it is precisely this theme 


Not 
pther which occurs in the concluding chapter of Barnabas, a chapter that has 
ly at always caused difficulty to commentators who dopted the neat division 
of the Epistle into Haggadah and Halakhah. B. The Commandments: 
was The next stage in the catechism of the Tannaites was the actual prepa- 
shed ration of the catechumens which went under the head of “the Com- 
em”. mandments” (miswoth rather than halakhoth, the subtle Rabbinic di- 
eded rections). ‘This consisted of instruction in the chief duties and general 
 in- atmosphere of the new life in Judaism. The catechist would at the 
thos beginning often enlarge upon and explain the nature of Israel’s suffer- 
lena ings “at this time.” Then the candidate was told some of the lighter 
1 to and weightier commandments” and these were regarded as important 
ship because they were repeated later during the act of baptism when two 
the scholars stood by to communicate them at the moment of immersion— 
are proof a for the Tannaites baptism had a moral and spiritual signifi- 
The cance.” This stage of the catechism also contained detailed teaching 
‘om as to the significance of the Sinaitic covenant™ when, according to the 
Ire. Rabbis, the Israelites of old, like proselytes, were received through 
ion baptism, circumcision and sacrifice. Proselyte baptism was, in fact, a 
to re-enactment of the exodus and wilderness pilgrimage with the giving 
his of the torah as the climax; this was at the heart of Jewish catechetical 
ish teaching. Instruction on the nature of the sabbath” was also included 
me in this section the general object of which was to lead the candidate 
k. towards his goal by giving him, at the beginning, only certain of the 
st | commandments. The stronger nourishment came later as he progressed. 
ve However a good deal was left to the individual catechist who could 


he adapt his teaching to suit the needs of the catechumen’s educational 
and spiritual level. There was no fixed form of wording, such as in the 
catechism of the English Prayer Book, although the main themes were 
4 laid down carefully. In time certain traditional collections of com- 
mandments appear to have come into existence and catechists no doubt 


¢ drew on them 

s When we look carefully at Barnabas Ch. v-xvi it is interesting to 
e notice how many of the themes in this section of the Tannaitic cate- 


“Cf. Mish. Ab. 2. 1. gal and hamur can be translated “easy” and “burdensome”— 
Daube. op. cit., p. 120. 

*Daube. of. cit., p. 121. 
* Pal. Pes. 36b; Bab. Yeb. 46a; Bab. Ker. ga; Siph. on Num. 1 
"Siph. on Num. 15. 41. 
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chism re-appear. Thus in Chs. v, vii and xii the sufferings of Christ 
(who has taken the place of Israel) are explained at great length to the 
virtual exclusion of other aspects of His life and work. v. 1: “For jt 
was for this reason that the Lord endured to deliver up His flesh to 
corruption” sets the note for the Epistle’s teaching in these chapters, 
Christians are those who enter into the mystery of suffering; thus vii, 
11, “But why is it that they put the wool in the middle of the thorns? 
It is a type of Jesus placed in the Church, because whoever wishes to 
take away the scarlet wool must suffer much because the thorns are 
terrible and he can gain it only through pain. Thus he says ‘those who 
will see me, and attain to my Kingdom must lay hold of me through 
pain and suffering.’ ” ‘The writer regards the commandments as having 
an absolute authority (cf. vii. 1, x. 12) and the gravamen of his charge 
against the Jews is that they have misinterpreted and misunderstood 
them from the beginning (viii. 7, x. 12, cf. xiv. 4). Christians alone 
have the true understanding of the commandments and should “consort 
with those who fear the Lord, with those who meditate in their heart on 
the meaning of the word which they have received, with those who 
speak of and observe the ordinances of the Lord, with those who know 
that meditation is a work of gladness, and who ruminate on the word 
of the Lord.” (x. 11). The moral and spiritual significance of baptism 
is also strongly emphasized in this section of the Epistle. Thus xi. 11: 
“He means to say that we go down into the water full of sins and foul- 
ness, and we come up bearing the fruit of fear in our hearts, and having 
hope on Jesus in the Spirit. ‘And whosoever shall eat of them shall 
live for ever.” He means that whosoever hears and believes these things 
spoken shall live for ever.” Cf. xvi. 8-9. It is also significant that the 
events associated with the exodus, the Sinaitic covenant and entry 
into Canaan are dealt with at length in these chapters. Cf. especially 
vi. 8-19, xii. I-11, xiv. 1-4. In the writer’s view the Jews lost the 
covenant through their disobedience and thus it was given to Christians 
through the sufferings of Christ. This argument is so much at variance 
with the early Christian idea of the “new covenant” that we are 
justified in believing that the writer is reproducing a Jewish method of 
exegesis known before his conversion. The belief that the Jews fell 
from grace when Moses broke the tables of stone at Sinai (xiv. 3) is 
found in a Rabbinic tradition in Mekilta and the subject is further dis- 
cussed in the Talmudic Aboda Zarah 4b-5a which may be the Jewish 


answer to the Christian polemic. We know too that there was a Jewish | 
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fast day, on Tammuz 17, which commemorated the dark day of the 
golden calf incident (Taanith. 4. 6). 

The probability that the writer of Barnabas is utilizing the themes 
of the Tannaitic catechism is further confirmed by the appearance of 
detailed teaching concerning the nature of circumcision in Ch. ix, a 
subject which the proselyte to Judaism was required to grasp carefully. 
The writer castigates the Jews for their belief in the circumcision of 
the flesh thus: “But moreover the circumcision in which they trusted 
has been abolished. For he declared that circumcision was not of the 
flesh, but they erred because an evil angel was misleading them.” (ix. 
4). By a bold gematria (ix. 8), Abraham’s circumcision of his 318 
servants is referred to Jesus and the Cross (IHT). The theme of 
sacrifice appears in Ch. vii and viii and that of the Sabbath in Ch. xv. 
That the object of this section of the Epistle was to lead readers to a 
deeper comprehension of God’s commandments is shown in vi. 17: 
“What then is the milk and honey? Because a child is first nourished 
with honey, and afterwards with milk. Thus therefore we also, being 
nourished on the faith of the promise and by the word, shall live and 
possess the earth.” 

The subjects discussed in Barn. v-xvi,” viz. the sufferings of Christ, 
the commandments, the significance of baptism, circumcision and | 
sacrifice, the Sinai covenant and the Sabbath. will be seen to reproduce © 
closely the themes of the Tannaitic catechism. However many wry 
re-interpretations are used to yield a Christian meaning from the LXX 
texts and also full use is made of the allegorical method of interpreta- 
tion. Moreover, as has long been recognized, a good deal of haggadic 


exegesis appears. 
C. Charity: The next stage of the Tannaitic baptismal catechism con- 
cerned charity to the poor. This was a definite duty for the Jew and 
the candidate was left in no doubt as to his guilt if he failed to give 
away the gleanings, the forgotten sheaf, the corner and the poor man’s 
tithe. In principle these four duties applied only within the Jewish 
community although, in practice, the Rabbis sometimes made con-— 
cessions which allowed Gentiles to benefit from them “for the sake of © 
the ways of peace.”™ The laying down of these four clear cut duties 


address suitable for delivery to candidates before their admittance to the official 
catechumenate, bear a marked resemblance to Barn. v-xvi. In particular the way in 
which St. Augustine champions the theory of the six ages of the world, corresponding 
to the six epochs of creation, suggests that he knew the Epistle. 


"Mish. Git. 5.8. 
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was intended to prevent catechumens hiding under a cloak of vague 
generality; the catechist’s task was to impress on his pupils that charity 
was compulsory and binding. 


It is however not to be supposed that these items formed the whole 
of this section of the catechism. Much was left to the individual cate. 
chist who would expand and enlarge on topics which especially jn. 
terested the candidate. Although in the Tannaitic scheme, as we have 
it in the Talmud, no special reference is made to humility and sub- 
ordination, there is little doubt that many catechists would treat of 
these as being the spirit in which the four main duties should be carried 
out. Thus the treatise Derekh Eretz Zuta opens: “The ways of scholars 
_ are, meek and humble in spirit, oppressed, beloved by every man, fear- 
ing sin.” The association of the notion of the fear of God with the duty 
of subjection to superiors is also Jewish, as is revealed by the Qumran 
Scrolls (1.QS. iii. 13-iv. 26).” 

The Epistle of Barnabas contains a section on the “T'wo Ways” 
(Ch. xvui-xx), which are described as those of Light and Darkness 
(xviii. 1)—-a section parallel to Did. i-v. The question of the relation- 
ship between these versions has been much discussed during the past 
forty years, particularly in the pages of the Journal of Theological 
Studies. A group of English scholars” has maintained with great 
erudition that no Jewish manual containing “Two Ways” teaching 
» ever existed; that the author of Barnabas was the first to compose 


4 such a manual as a finalé to his letter and that the author of the 
: _ Didache had this Epistle before him when composing his treatise. The 
2 _main argument of these scholars was the silence of Jewish sources as 


to the existence of a “Two Ways” manual and the alleged chaotic 
_ order of Barnabas’ Two Ways section which, in the Didache, was 
brought into a more formal order by a cereful re-arrangement. How- 
ever many scholars were dissatisfied with this somewhat tidy theory 
_and have continued to maintain that both versions of the “Two Ways” 
in the Christian documents were based on an earlier Jewish catechesis 
which was used by the Rabbis in the instruction of proselytes and 
_ perhaps also in synagogue exposition. In 1945 E. J. Goodspeed™ made 
the brilliant suggestion that the source used by Barnabas and the 
- Didache was none other than the Greek original of the Latin text 


#Cf. also Mish. Ab. 1.3; Bab. Ber. 17a; Aristeas 257. ; 
*™Dom Connolly, Armitage Robinson, F. E. Vokes, W. Telfer inter alia. 


*Anglican Theological Review, Vol. xxvii (1945) p. 239-247. a 
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known as De Doctrina Apostolorum which, he believes, shows primitive 
traces incompatible with its being a later Latin translation of Did. i-vi. 
It is beyond our purpose here to enter into the details of this debate 
except to observe that one of the main planks of the English scholars’ 
argument, viz. that a Jewish “Two Ways” never existed, cannot now 
be maintained in the light of the section headed “Of the Two Spirits in 
Man” found in the Qumran Manual of Discipline (1.QS. iii. 13-iv. 26) 
which was, in all probability, an expository sermon used by the priests 
of the community.” 

If, then, as seems likely this section of the Epistle stands in a close 
relationship to a Jewish source or sources we must ask why the writer 
placed it at this point in his Epistle while the author of the Didache 
prefaced it to his treatise on Church ordinances. The usual answer 
is that he added it as a Halakhic conclusion to Ch. i-xvii. However 
it is often forgotten that Ch. xxi is the real conclusion with its renewal 
of the eschatological emphasis of the opening chapters of the Epistle. 
Goodspeed believes that the “Two Ways” section was a later addition 
to the original letter made by another hand c. 130 A.D. but this seems 
unlikely in view of the personal references of Ch. xxi. A more plausible 
view is that the writer placed the “Two Ways” section at this point, 
because he was following the outline of the Tannaitic catechism in 
which the section on “Charity” followed that on the “Commandments.” 
It is significant that this section links up closely with the theme of 
charity and duty to the poor within the community. Thus: 


xix.5: “Thou shalt love thy neighbour more than thy own life.” 

xix.8: “Thou shalt share all things with thy neighbour and shalt not 
say that they are thy own property.” 

xix.g: “Be not one who stretches out the hands to take, and shuts 
them when it comes to giving.” 


xix.11: “Thou shalt not hesitate to give, and when thou givest thou 


shalt not grumble, but thou shalt know who is the good pay- 
_— master of the reward.” 
Those who follow the Way of Darkness and fail in the duty of charity 
are: 
xx.2:  “Persecutors of the good, haters of the truth, lovers of lies, 
knowing not the reward of righteousness, who cleave not to 


*See the present writer’s article in Church Quarterly Review, Vol. clix (1958) p. 
211-230. 

*On the meaning of the title “For the Maskil” see T. H. Gaster, The Scriptures 
of the Dead Sea Sect, p. 47. 
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the good, nor to righteous judgement, who attend not to the 
cause of the widow and orphan, spending wakeful nights not 
in the fear of God, but in the pursuit of vice, from whom 
meekeness and patience are far and distant, loving vanity. 
seeking rewards, without pity for the poor, working not for 
him who is oppressed with toil, prone to evil speaking, without 
knowledge of their Maker, murderers of children, corrupters 
of God’s creation, turning away the needy, oppressing the 
afflicted, advocates of the rich, unjust judges of the poor, al- 
together sinful.” 


That the duty of charity only applied within the community is shown 
by xix.2: 
“Thou shalt not join thyself to those who walk in the way of 
death.” Cf. xix.6. 


Indeed Christians were to form a closed group, as with the Qumran 
sect: 


xix.1c: “Thou shalt seek each day the society of the saints”. 


These precepts are in marked contrast to the teaching and example of 
Jesus and the Apostolic Church and undoubtedly reflect Jewish beliefs. 

A further parallel is provided by the emphasis in the “Two Ways” on 
fear and submission. Thus: 

xix.7: “Thou shalt obey thy masters as a type of God in modesty and 
fear; thou shalt not command in bitterness thy slave or hand- 

maid who hope on the same God, lest they cease to fear the 

“4 God who is over you both; for He came not to call men with 
respect of persons, but those whom the Spirit prepared.” 

It is also interesting that, as in the Tannaitic scheme, the verse 
following on the “Two Ways” announces the reward for those who obey 
and the corresponding punishment for disobedience: “It is good there- 
fore that he who has learned the ordinances of the Lord as many as 
have been written should walk in them. For he who does these things 
shall be glorified in the Kingdom of God, and he who chooses the 
others shall perish with his works” (xxi.1). 

D. The Penalties: Following on instruction on Charity in the scheme 
of the Tannaitic catechism came a section on the penalties for trans- 
gressions. This stage was not particularly concerned with minor slips 


“This section may stand in the same line of descent as the Rabbinic participles of 
the correct practice and would then go back to a Hebrew source which read: “(They 
are) persecuting the good, (they are) hating the truth” etc. See further Daube, op. 
cit., p. 104-5 on D 
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but with serious crimes, such as flagrant desecration of the sabbath, 
which incurred the punishment of extirpation and stoning.” Sometimes 
*t took as its basis provisions on the sabbath and the food-laws which 
were already being followed by God-fearers who had attached them- 
selves to the synagogues as religious enquirers. Emphasis was then 
placed on the fact that such observances, optional before conversion, 
would now be compulsory and to dispense with them would involve 
dire punishment. This stage of the catechism was essentially con- 
cerned with the difference between Judaism and the Gentile world 
in matters of religious practice. 

The lists of penalties given in the codes of the Qumran community” 
suggest that the practice of detailing punishments against backsliding 
went back into the pre-Christian era and was used with reference to 
Jews as well as proselytes. 


In early Christian catechetical forms warnings against relapsing into 
sin often follow the proclamation of duties.” However Christianity, as 
a whole, under the influence of the teaching of Christ did not adopt the 
Jewish practice of detailing penalties for transgressions. Accordingly 
in the Epistle of Barnabas there is no seperate section corresponding to 
the Tannaitic penalties. However that is not to say that warnings do 
not appear. A good example is contained in the chapter on the food- 


laws which the writer has included under B: 


“Now, in that Moses said, ‘Ye shall not eat swine, nor an eagle, 
nor a hawk, nor a crow, nor any fish which has no scales on itself’, 
he included three doctrines in his understanding. Moreover he 
says to them in Deuteronomy, ‘And I will make a covenant of 
my ordinances with this people’. So that the ordinance of God is 
not abstinence from eating. but Moses spoke in the spirit. He 
mentioned the swine for this reason: you shall not consort, he 
means, with men who are like swine, that is to say, when they 
have plenty they forget the Lord, but when they are in want they 
recognize the Lord, just as the swine when it eats does not know its 
master, but when it is hungry it cries out, and after receiving food 
is again silent. ‘Neither shalt thou eat the eagle nor the hawk nor 
the kite nor the crow’. Thou shalt not, he means. join theyself or 
make thyself like to such men, as do not know how to gain their 


*Rabbinical comments on the first dialogue between Ruth and Naomi reflect this 
stage of the Jewish catechism. 

QS. v.1-20; vi.23-vii.25; CDC ix.1-xii.22. 

Gal. vi.7 seq: Eph. v.5 seq; Phil. iii.18 seq; Col. iii.25; I Thess. iv.5 seq; Heb. vi.g 
seq; x.26 seq; I Pet. iii.12. 
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food by their labour and sweat, but plunder other people's 
property in their iniquity, and lay wait for it, though they seem 
to walk in innocence, and look around to see whom they may 
plunder in their covetousness, just as these birds alone provide no 
food for themselves, but sit idle, and seek how they may devour 
the flesh of others, and become pestilent in their iniquity.” (x.1-4), 
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“orasp fully the doctrines 


The readers of the Epistle are exhorted to 
concerning food” (x.10). 

The exegesis of this chapter with its warnings, overlaid though it 
is with allegorism, is so thoroughly Jewish that it is probable that the 
writer is following the Tannaitic theme. The attitude of Christians to 
non-believers is strictly parallel to the attitude which the Tannaites re- 


quire Jewish converts to exhibit towards Gentiles. 


k. The Reward and the World to Come: The final section of the 
Jewish catechism is concerned with the reward for keeping the com- 
mandments. In section A. the catechumen was required to agree that 
Israel’s sufferings were her glory. Now he receives the assurance that 
those who do their duty will be exalted in the world to come. The 
phrase “at this time” occurs again as in A. and thus the entire catechism 
is given an eschatological setting. A further feature of this section is 
the intimate form of address; e.g. “Know that the World to Come is 
made only for the righteous ones.“ The Tannaites had realized that 
righteousness was not inecessarily given any earthly reward. Catechists 
also discussed here the question of the resurrection of the dead, drawing 
on Rabbinic traditions which regarded conversion as a separation from 
the grave and a rising from death to life.” Frequently a transition was 
made from a consideration of the individual destiny of the proselyte in 
the coming age to that of the people of God. The Tannaites however 
directed that a catechist should not dwell on eschatological doctrines at 
length and scriptural support for this was found in Ruth i.18 where 
“she left speaking”, i.c. “she became reticent”, was referred to the con- 
cluding part of the catechism.” 


7 


The earliest Christian catechetical forms contained an eschatological 
section which was used to re-inforce teaching on the moral conduct ex- 
pected of the catechumen in this present age.“ When we turn to the 


"Cf. Mish. Ab. 2.16. 
"Bab. Ta. 32a. 

Yeb. 47b. { 
“Selwyn, op. cit., Table II p. 376-8. 
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Epistle of Barnabas it is significant that the concluding chapter (xxi) 

reverts to the eschatological setting of the early chapters. Thus: 

“The day is at hand when all things shall perish with the evil 

one; the Lord and his reward is at hand.” 

“And be taught of God, seeking out what the Lord requires 

from you, and see that ye be found faithful in the day of 

Judgement.” 

The personal form of address in the latter passage is to be noted. Those 

who have followed the commandments will be glorified in the World to 

Come. Thus: 

xxii: “It is good therefore that he who has learned the ordinances 

of the Lord as many as have been written should walk in them. 
For he who does these things shall be glorified in the Kingdom 

: of God, and he who chooses the others shall perish with his 
works. For this reason there is a resurrection, for this reason 
there is a recompense.” 

Especially noticeable is the mention of the resurrection of the righteous 

without any mention of the resurrection of Jesus, which the writer 

elsewhere alludes to (v.6). The Epistle here departs from the teaching 

of the earlier Christian catechisms. However a similar use is made of 

eschatology, viz: to inculcate righteous living. Thus: 

xxi.2:_ “I beseech those who are in high positions, if you will receive 
any counsel of my goodwill, have among yourselves those to 


XXxi.3: 


xxi.6: 


whom you may do good; fail not.” 

The only theme of the last stage of the Tannaitic catechism which does 
not appear in the concluding chapter of the Epistle is that of the corpo- 
rate destiny of the people of God. But the writer had little grasp of 
the Church as the Body of Christ united to its Head and this omission 
is therefore understandable. Lastly Ch. xxi, which is quite short, is 
very reticent concerning the details of the eschatological future. 

The writer of the Epistle follows closely the structure of the final 
section of the Jewish catechism and the probability that he was drawing 
directly on it is perhaps enhanced by his failure to appeal to the 


example and work of Christ. 


The evidence given above will have shown that early second century 
Egyptian Christianity, insofar as it is represented by this Epistle, was 
deeply indebted to Judaism in developing the structure of its cate- 
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chetical teaching. The influence of the Synagogue on the institutions, 
worship and instruction of the early Church was greater than is often 
realized and continued long after the time when the two religions first 
came into acute conflict in the period 70-135 A.D. ‘This is shown for 
Egypt by the prayers in the Prayer Book of Serapion, Bishop of a 
typical Church in Lower Egypt in the first half of the fourth century 
A.D., which contain many Jewish ideas; e.g. the souls of the deceased 
are described as being at rest with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob and the 
address “O Lord God of Ages” is frequently used.” The great value 
of the Epistle of Barnabas is that it enables us to see Jewish influence 
at its optimum at a relatively early date. The writer was less markedly 
under the influence of the life, teaching and example of Christ than 
_ other early Christian writers; in spite of the violence of his anti-Jewish 

polemic he remained in outlook a Jew and brought with him into the 
Christian fold the catechetical, homiletic and exegetic traditions of the 


‘Synagogue. 


THE DRAFT LITURGY OF 1953 IN 
ANGLICAN PERSPECTIVE 


By Recinatp H. Futter 
Seabury-Western Seminary 


It is five years since the Standing Liturgical Commission produced 
The Eucharistic Liturgy’. Their work has received the attention and 
appreciation it deserves, not only in the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of this country, but also in other parts of the Anglican Communion 
where Prayer Book Revision is a matter of concern. Revisions are 
proceeding in Japan, Canada, and Wales, and even the Church of Eng- 
land has at long last followed the example of this Church and set up 
a permanent Liturgical Commission. 

Since the recent General Convention has resolved to proceed with 
Prayer Book revision it would seem appropriate to reconsider the Draft 
Liturgy of 1953—which will doubtless be the starting point for the 


— 


Cf. the Jewish nature of the Eucharistic prayer in the early Roman liturgy: I 
Clem. lix.3-Ixi. 
"Prayer Book Studies, No. IV. 
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forthcoming proposals—in the light of current liturgical trends in the 
wider Anglican Communion. This article will concentrate mainly on 
those trends which run counter to the Draft Liturgy of 1953, though 
this should not obscure the fact that quite a number of the suggestions 
of the Liturgical Commission have won acceptance elsewhere. 


It can now be seen that in spite of the radical changes of language, 
the Liturgy of 1953 was really a very conservative product, in that it 
left the structure of the central liturgical action virtually intact. That 
js to say, it preserved the sagging effect originating from Cranmer and 
perpetuated ever since in one way or another in all subsequent Angli- 
can liturgies. This sagging is most pronounced between the offertory 
and the great Eucharistic prayer, but is also apparent between that 
Prayer and the Communion (in fact the sagging has to some extent 
been accentuated by the introduction of new material at this point). 

Between the offertory and the eucharistic dialogue (i.e., the Preface, 
in its old and proper sense) were are still no less than four interpolated © 
items: The General Intercession, the Invitation, the General Con- 
fession, the Comfortable Words and the Absolution. In contrast with 
this we notice that elsewhere Dix’s advocacy of the restoration of the 
unity of the four-fold action® is being taken far more seriously, and 
the interpolated matier being removed elsewhere (so Davies, following 
South India 1950), and the recommendations of the Lambeth Report: 
“The Offertory . . . to be more closely connected with the Prayer of 
Consecration.” This raises first the question of where to place the 
Intercessions. Here there is apparent a growing desire to put them 
back where they were in the primitive church, viz., at the conclusion 
of the Service of the Word, and before the Offertory, a place which was 
derived from the synagogue service (so Davies, following South India, 
cf. also the new Lutheran Liturgy in this country) and before the 
Eucharistic action begins. Of course many arguments have been ad-_ 
duced in favor of associating the intercessions with the Offertory, but 
they are all adventitious in character, and merely attempts to justify 
the accidental insertion of the Offertory before the Prayer for the 
Church in 1662. It is much to be preferred that we should obey the 
Lord’s Command, “Do this” in a direct and straightforward manner, 
without encumbering our obedience with additional matter. 

While we are on the subject of the Intercessions, it is worth noting 


"The Shape of the Liturgy. 
"The Lambeth Conference 1958, 2. 81. 
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that there is a growing consensus of opinion in favor of replacing 
Cranmer’s monologue with some sort of Litany (Davies following 
South India). This procedure has received the imprimatur of Lambeth 

_ 1958: (Suggestion 4): “The recovery of the “People’s Prayers” at the 

_ Eucharist by breaking up the Prayer for the Church into sections, 
each followed by a congregational response, or into a litany with short 
clauses.”* The arguments of the Liturgical Commission, based on trial 

ZS (Prayer Book Studies IV, p. 208) have failed to win acceptance, 
If the alleged reason for the Commission’s rejection of the Litany form 
was “the inferiority of the contents of this prayer in comparison with 
the glowing and moving quality of the Litany”, this was no argument 
against the litany form as such, but against the contents of the prayer 
as they themselves had rewritten it. Let us away with this Reforma- 
tion clericalism! 


We have still to dispose of the penitential matter. Japan 1957 places 

a confession and absolution just before the Offertory. This is a 
possible solution. Davies, however, follows South India 1950 in placing 

the penitential devotions in the preparatory part of the Service of the 

Word, and offers impressive arguments for this position’. There is no 
disputing the fact that we Anglicans tend to look on the Word service 
as a preliminary to be hurried through as quickly as possible in order 

_ to get on with the main business, the Eucharist itself. This, however, 

is to depreciate the proclamation and hearing of the Word, which in 

: ~ its own way is just as important as the sacramental part of the service. 
It needs devotional preparation no less than Offertory or Communion. 

. How then are the penitential devotions to be made an integral part of 
the service of the Word? Here we may note that there has been a 

trend to follow American 1953 in returning the Gloria to its original 
position. (So Japan 1957 and Davies, as already South India 1950). 

This affords a clue to the placement of the penitential devotions. As 
Davies points out, the adoration of God leads naturally to a sense of 
unworthiness, as in Isaiah’s vision. The natural place for the confes- 
sion is, therefore, after the Gloria. Moreover, the Collect for purity 

forms an admirable introduction to the Gloria, which then picks up the 
petition “and worthily magnify thy holy name.” We are left with the 
problem of the Summary of the Law and the Kyries. The Protestant 
Episcopal Church is unique among the churches of the Anglican Com- 


‘Ibid. 


5An Experimental Liturgy, p. 11. _ 
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munion in its attachment to this formula, American 1953 going so 


ing far as to make it invariable. Japan 1957 and Davies eliminate it, 
eth while even Canada 1955 offers the decalogue as an alternative. Its. ; 
he | proper place would be in an office of preparation, but since it is ap- 
- parently so dear to American churchmen, the place to put it should be 
as an introduction to the penitential devotions, following the Gloria. 
nee We might at least hope that its omission would be permitted on week- 
~ days. In this position it will function as a summons to repentance, 
- the tertius usus legis*. Then will come the Invitation and Confession. 
mM | The modifications in this latter in American 1953 have met with well-_ 
th | ich universal approval and represent a much desired relief, as even’ 
nt | the Lambeth fathers recognize: “The present corporate expressions 
al of penitence need to be modified both in length and language.” Next 
a comes the question of the absolution. In his earlier work, The Holy 
Spirit, the Church and the Sacraments,” Davies argued that the 
os absolution was unnecessary in the eucharistic liturgy, since the forgive-_ 
a ness of sins is one of the benefits of Christ’s passion conveyed in the 
Ig Communion. Hence in his Experimental Liturgy he substituted a_ 
le prayer for forgiveness. This sounds revolutionary, and has not as yet 
0 been taken up by any official revision, but it is at least worth consider- 
e ing whether the absolution, like the final blessing in Dix’s view, is not 
t a piece of clericalism. In the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom there is no 
, absolution after the confession of the communicants. Perhaps a 
n cautious solution would be to make it precatory in form. 
. We are still left with the Kyries and the Comfortable Words. The | 
Liturgical Commission’s attempt to re-interpret the Kyries as a hymn 
f of praise does not seem to have won acceptance. To our modern ears 
1 they can only have meaning—a cry for succor and for pardon, for the 
| divine eleos, as in the New Testament itself.° In this sense they could. 
come appropriately after the prayer for forgiveness. The Comfertaile 
Words are a problem. They are much beloved of the laity, and while 
the best thing to do with them eventually would be to relegate them 
to the Office of Preparation, and/or to the Ministry to the Sick, the 
time for that is hardly ripe. Only Davies drops them. Perhaps they 
could come optionally between the Prayer for Forgiveness and - 
Kyries. 
*A. R. Vidler, Christ’s Strange Work, p. 35 ff. “6 
*P. 203, n. 54. ? 
"Mk. 
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To sum up, we would suggest the following movement for the 
opening section: 


Prayer for forgiveness. 
(Comfortable words, optional). 
The Kyries. 


This would give an intelligible rhythm to the opening section, no 
leaving it to appear as a dumping ground for traditional material from 
different periods of liturgical history as in America 1953. 

There is a growing desire for the restoration of the Old Testamen 
lesson and of psalmody between the lections. This restoration has beep 
effected in South India 1950 and Davies, and is commended by the 
Lambeth Conference 1958” for “careful consideration”. The shortened 
form of Morning Prayer which the American Prayer Book sanctions, 
particularly with its starred first lessons on Sundays, meets this de. 
sideratum in some measure. But how many parishes actually use it’ 
Liturgical Marcionitism is the besetting temptation of modern Angl- 
canism, and perhaps nowhere so strongly as in the Episcopal Church, 
Either the shortened Morning Prayer should be made a requirement | 
before the principal Sunday Eucharist, or the recommendations of 
Lambeth 1958 in this regard should be followed. It is indeed a great 
pity that American 1953 did nothing about the Old Testament lesson 
or the psalmody, of which even Canada 1955 has taken cognizance,’ 

Turning to the Prayer of Consecration, we note a growing acceptance 
of the Liturgical Commission’s interpretation of the words of institu- 
tion as the charter narrative for the whole Eucharistic action. At the 
same time, there is increasing realization that the basic structure of the 
Prayer should be thanksgiving and petition. In the light of this, 
American 1953 was still too wedded to the fourth century Greek type 
of articulated consecration. That was indeed to be expected in view 
of the non-Juring and Scottish ancestry of the American liturgical tre 
dition. On the whole, however, even in its over-articulated form, 
American 1953 does preserve the outline of thanksgiving followed by 
petition, though in a somewhat overloaded manner, so far as the pe 


. Collect for Purity, preceded by mutual salutation. 

. Gloria in Excelesis. 

(Summary of the Law, with permission to omit on weekdays). 
Confession 


Ge. 
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titionary element is concerned. The restoration of the Incarnation 
among the mighty acts for which thanksgiving is offered was admirable, 
but there is still no thanksgiving for creation (contrast Canada 1953, 
Ferial Preface, and Davies, following South India 1950). Nor, apart 
from Cranmer’s phrase “until his coming again” is there any mention 
of the Second Coming (contrast Canada 1955, Japan 1957, Davies) 
which is included among the “mighty works of God” specified by Lam- 
beth 1958 as one of the events for which thanksgiving should be made 
in the Consecration Prayer. 

In one point in particular the Liturgical Commission seems to want 
to lead this Church up a blind alley, and that is in the matter of the 
Epiklesis, in which they follow the ill-starred English 1928. At that 
date such an Epiklesis commended itself to the scholarly liturgiologists, 
but to practically no one else in England, whatever their churchman- 
ship. Now, not even the liturgiologists in the Church of England want 
it. Are the English to be allowed to export their unwanted goods to 
this country?! In an article in Theology,” A. H. Couratin contended 
that the only essential content of the Consecration Prayer was the 
series of thanksgivings. The present writer responded to this con- 
tention in a letter to the same journal,” maintaining that according to 
Biblical patterns of prayer the thanksgivings should be followed by a 
petition (cf also his What is Liturgical Preaching?) This petition 
however should not be a petition for the conversion of the elements 
(a fourth century, Eastern development, possibly of Gnostic origin) 
but for the acceptance of the offering through the agency of the Spirit 
ana for the benefits of communion. It is a source of gratification to 
find Davies agreeing” with this, and formulating his Experimental 
Liturgy accordingly. The Liturgical Commission should ponder these 
developments, and ask themselves whether they wish to tie the 
American Church to a fourth century theory of consecration, and 
whether it is not sounder to get back behind the divergent theories of 
East and West to a more Biblical and primitive rationale of the Conse- 
cration Prayer, which would more faithfully carry out the Lord’s 
command, “Do this.” Incidentally this would make possible an even 
greater degree of condensation in the last part of the Consecration 
Prayer by telescoping the two paragraphs labeled “The Invocation” 


*Aueust 1955, p. 285 ff. 
"October 1955, p. 387 ff. 
“P. 29. n. 2. 

cit., p. 21. 
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and “The Supplication.” This would be a still further gain in sim. 
plicity. 

It is further noticeable that in other places there is a reluctance to 
include the clause referring to the self-oblation of the Church within the 
Eucharistic prayer. This reluctance springs partly from the 1662 tra- 
dition, but it is also due to a suspicion of Pelagianism of which even 
Dix was conscious.” Hence, following South India 1950, Canada 1955 
and Davies interweave the self-oblation clause into Cranmer’s post- 
Communion Prayer of Thanksgiving with varying degrees of skill, 
connecting it with the petition for continuance in good works. It is 
possible to justify the 1549-Scottish-American tradition in a non- 
Pelagian sense, but it requires a degree of subtlety beyond the powers 
of the ordinary layman, and the possibility of transferring the offending 
clause to the post-communion prayer should be seriously considered. 


American 1953 sags at a further point—between the Fraction and 
the Communion—by the insertion of three items—the Benedictus, 
Prayer of Humble Access and Agnus Dei. Japan 1957 follows suit, ex- 
cept that the Benedictus is only optional here, while the other two items 
appear in reverse order. South India inserts the Prayer of Humble 
Access between Consecration and Fraction, but proceeds with the Com- 
munion immediately after the Fraction. Davies has the three moments, 
Consecration, Fraction and Communion in immediate succession, 
though even he provides the Prayer of Humble Access for optional 
use (though merely as a concession to traditional feeling). Clearly no 
one solution of this problem has commended itself, though it is clear 
that American 1953 is the worst offender at this point. 


Finally there is the question of the blessing, which Dix, as already 
stated, regarded as an unnecessary piece of clericalism.” Only Davies 
has tackled this point (though Japan adds to the Blessing “Come, let 
us go forth,” with the response “In the Name of the Lord.”, which 
shows the note which needs to be struck at this point, the note of ite, 
missa est). Davies grasps the nettle by substituting for Cranmer’s 
blessing the fine charge at the end of the English 1928 Alternative 
order of Confirmation, a formulary not unknown in this Church. 


The writer anticipates two main criticisms of this paper. First, its 
antiquarianism; second, its radicalism. In defense, he would maintain 


that the appeal to pre-Nicene tradition is not just antiquarianism. It 
“The Shape of the Liturgy, p. 666. 
"Tbid. 
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is of course the traditional Anglican appeal, though it has been largely 
forgotten in the field of liturgics during the past century, and other 
appeals substituted—Sarum, 1549, the Reformation, the Caroline Di- 
vines, the non-Jurors, and even post-Tridentine Romanism. But 
this appeal is made here not just because it is the authentic Anglican 
appeal, but for three quite solid reasons. First, the pre-Nicene Church 
stood closest to Scripture, our ultimate and incontestable court of ap- 
peal. The pre-Nicene Church’s liturgy was an unfolding of the char- 
ter narrative, with its command (do this!) and its promise (This is my 
body/blood). It carried out the command and prayed for the enact- 
ment of the promise in a simple, straightforward way, unencumbered 
by the later accretions and distortions which obscured, and finally—as 
in 1552—replaced part of the essential obedient action. Second, the 
accretions and distortions of the post-Nicene liturgy were, as Dix has 
shown, largely the result of the ‘clericalization’ of the Eucharist. Now 
that we are seeking to declericalize it—or rather, to perfect Cranmer’s 
work in this direction with the better tools we now have at our dis- 
posal—it is obvious that we must look to the pre-clericalized Eucharist 
for guidance. Third, to go back behind the post-Nicene tradition offers 
the hope of getting back behind all our subsequent divisions in eucharis- 
tic theology and practice; the division between East and West, between 
Catholic and Reformed, between Episcopal and non-Episcopal, and, 
within our own Communion, the vertical division between those 
churches which adhere to the 1549 tradition and those who adhere to 
1552, and the horizontal division between High and Low Churchman- 
ship. 

Finally, the charge of radicalism. When it first came out, American 
1953 looked radical enough. But in the light of subsequent proposals 
in other parts of the Anglican communion, and even in the light of 
the suggestions of the Lambeth Fathers, it now looks very conserva- 
tive indeed. We must recognize that such sweeping changes, if sud- 
denly imposed, would be very hard on the laity, who are probably in 
the main satisfied with American 1928 anyway, and see little need for 
change. The Lambeth committee suggested that “a province may find 
it advisable to test new liturgical work for limited periods under the 
control of the Ordinary.”* This Church, which seized the liturgical 
initiative in the Anglican Communion when it appointed a standing 
Liturgical Commission, thus giving an example which Wales, and now 
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England have followed, is in danger of losing it by its failure to dis. 
cover legal machinery for controlled liturgical experimentation. It jg 
indeed odd—and an Englishman may perhaps be pardoned for his 
amusement—that the shackles of canon law should prove stronger than 
the yoke of establishment and the Act of Uniformity. It would be 
quite unfair to the laity if this church were to proceed to definitive 
revision before trying out proposed changes in practice. We must 
also remember the wise words of the Lambeth fathers: “It must be 
remembered that, at any rate in some Churches, the greater part of 
the laity is opposed to change in services, except on the most modest 
scale, and any attempt to make rapid or revolutionary revisions would 
in some places cause widespread dismay or resentment.” Here is a 
pastoral problem, and a serious one. Maybe we shall have to endure 
for some time to come much of our traditional shape of the liturgy, 
with all its distortions, simply because the laity are not yet ready for 
change. But we should realize what we are doing. We should realize 
that our obedience to the command of the Lord is as yet inadequate, 
and keep on hammering away at what he does command in order to 
produce in our laity a desire for the requisite changes for the perfection 
of our obedience. Above all—and this is the main criticism to be 
leveled at Prayer Book Study IV—we should not produce all sorts of 
subtle arguments in favor of retaining our present anomalies, whether 
those anomalies stem from the fourth, sixteenth, seventeenth, or 
; eighteenth centuries. We may have to continue, for some time at 
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least, doing the wrong things, but let us at least do them for the right 
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MORAL SYSTEMS AND A 
DEFENSE OF COMPENSATIONISM 


Il. Tue Various Systems 


III. A Crrrieve or Morar Systems 


By Tuomas P. Correy 


Ozone Park, L. I. 


I. Tue 
s the science which, based on the revealed word 


Moral Theology 1 
of God, directs human acts to their final supernatural end. It has for 
its province the determination of the over-all relationship of every 
specifically human act to the ultimate end for which man was created. 

This science seeks to determine what is the objective morality of 
human acts. In view of this purpose, it studies law. But it also con- 
cerns itself with conscience which is the norm of the subjective mo- 
rality of human acts. Since every human act is a highly individual 
affair in the final analysis, the “promulgation” of the moral law in the 
individual intellect is of capital importance. 

In a number of cases the objective and subjective norms of human 
morality coincide. But in certain cases the individual intellect is 
incapable of determining the objective morality of a particular action. 
If this inability to determine one’s duty arises from a consideration of 
the nature or the qualities of things taken in themselves, the mind is 
said to have a purely speculative doubt. If it arises from a considera- 
tion of the morality of human acts in general, the mind is said to have 
a speculativo-practical doubt. If, finally, it arises from a consideration 
of the morality of a human act that is here-and-now to be placed, the 
mind is said to have a practico-practical doubt. 

These three types of doubt are found in daily life. Speculative 
doubt is exemplified in the case of a man who is not sure whether the 
will is free or determined. Speculativo-practical doubt is had when a 
man questions the morality of a certain kind of human action in gene- 
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ral, for instance, killing. Practico-practical doubt is instanced in the 
_ case of one who debates with himself the morality of a certain human 

action in all its concrete and individuating circumstances, such as the 
killing of an enemy soldier in battle. 

Doubt may persist in the purely speculative regions, or in specula- 
tivo-practical thinking, but certainty must be had in the practico-practi- 

cal order before a man may act with impunity. A man must be sure 
that the act he is about to place is not prohibited by any law, ice., that 
: the act is licit. For to act when the mind is doubtful in the practico- 
practical order is to run the risk of doing something morally wrong. 
: Since the mind is admittedly uncertain in such a case whether the act 
is in accord with the norms of morality, such an act would equivalently 
violate the very foundation of right human living, the first principle of 
the natural moral law: good is to be done, evil is to be avoided. What- 
: ever differences moral theologians may have among themselves on 
- finer matters, all agree that an act, to be morally good, must be at least 
licit. 

When the mind eliminates doubt about a matter, certainty obtains. 
Here the mind adheres to a proposition in a firm manner and without 
any fear of error. A man may achieve certainty in the speculative as 
_ in the practical spheres in any of three ways: 


own initiative by the light of principles he 
holds to be clear and undeniable. 

he consults authorities whose opinions are 
reasonably recognized as tenable in certain mat- 
ters. 

after inability to solve a problem that has been 
presented to him, he uses certain reflex princi- 
ples that are more universal than the principles 
he has been employing hitherto without any 
success. Depending on the fundamental atti- 
tude this man has to the problem itself, the re- 
flex principles will be more or less strict. Thus, 
according to the manner in which they deter- 
mine the liceity of an action for a man with a 
practico-practical doubt in the moral order, va- 
rious groups of reflex moral principles (called 
Moral Systems) are opposed to one another in 
their basic views of law and liberty in relation 


to human life. 


a directly (1) he examines and solves a problem under his 
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The basic difficulty which moral systems have been designed to 
solve centers around the possibility of deriving the necessary practi- 
cal certitude for right human action from indirect means when direct 
means for reaching such certitude are impossible. What are the various 
moral systems and what is the value of each? 


Some ethicians, in discussing the practico-practical doubt of the 
moral order, have failed to see clearly enough why moral systems 
have come into being. As a result, they frequently make pointless 
objections to the various moral systems. Their objections will serve 
very well as a point of departure for seeing the firm basis on which the 
need for moral systems rests. 

In Ethics, A Textbook in Moral Philosophy, one author accused the 
defenders of moral systems of the logical fallacy of converting doubt 
into subjective certainty. He wrote: “(Moral Systems) . . . offer 
various rules by which one may turn a perplexed conscience into a 
subjectively certain conscience. While the proponents of these systems 
have usually had excellent intentions, they would seem to have aban- 
doned, in some cases at least, the truly thomistic teaching on the nature 
of moral conscience and its relation to practical science.” 

Not one of the moral systems that the author criticizes has ever 
been guilty of the logical fallacy he mentions. Those systems often 
belabour the point that, in the application of reflex principles, they 
are dismissing the original doubt completely. Far from attempting 
the logical impossibility of getting “more” from “less”, they aim only 
at determining by indirect means what is here and now to be done after 
it has been seen to be impossible to do this by direct means. 

The principles which make up the various moral systems are 
selected according to a fundamental attitude which the defenders of 
each system have toward the position of law and liberty in human life. 
Some consider law so sacred a force in human life that it is to be fol- 
lowed in all cases, even those of doubt, unless there is a more probable 
opinion that there is no law. Others, on the contrary, maintain that 
liberty ought to be preserved in cases of doubt, even though a more 
probable opinion may exist in favor of law. On the basis of such 
differing attitudes, a number of views are possible. These are repre- 


sented in the following diagram: — 


"Bourke, Vernon, p. 205 ff. 
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LAW | 

TO BE FOLLOWED 
. Principle: In cases of doubt 
the safer opinion is always 
to be followed. 
Explanation: The safer 
opinion is that which, in 
comparison with its oppo- 
site, avoids the danger of 
even “material sin.” 
Common Name: Tutiorism. 
Principle: In case of doubt 
the more probable, or in de- 
fault of that the safer, opin- 
ion is to be followed. 
Explanation: Similar laws 
con.rol moral as well as 
speculative reasoning. 
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LIBERTY 

IS TO BE PRESERVED 

2. Principle: In doubt, any 
opinion may be followed, 
provided it has some slight 
probability. 
Explanation: The slightest 
probability in favor of 
liberty may be followed 
since a doubtful law does 
not bind. 
Common Name: Laxism. 

4. Principle: In case of doubt, 
an opinion favoring liberty 
may be followed if it is truly 
and solidly probable. 
Explanation: To have bind- 
ing force a law must be 


Common Name: Probabili- certainly “promulgated” by 
orism. the light of conscience. 
Common Name: Probabil- 
ism. 
5. First Compromise: Equiprobabilism 


Principle (a) if one opinion is truly more probable than another, 
that opinion must be followed. 

We ought to find out what is true before we act; if 
we find only what is “more true” we ought to follow 
that. 

if two opposite opinions are of equal probability, 
that opinion is to be followed which favors law, if 
if law had been followed previously; that opinion 
may be followed that favors liberty, if liberty had 
formerly obtained. 


Explanation: 


Principle (b) 


Explanation: When there is equality among two opinions in their 
probability, the probability of that which represents 
the “normal” manner of acting becomes more prob- 
able and is to be followed. 
6. Second Compromise: Compensationism 
If law is in doubt, liberty is equally in doubt since a 


Principle: 

an fully human act is governed, metaphysically, by law 
directing liberty to its end. Neither law nor liberty 
can be considered “in possession,” since both govern 
each individual act simultaneously. Inasmuch as no 
decision can be reached directly, one should perform 
the act which has greater sufficient reason than its 
opposite in terms of the individual’s experience and 


circumstances. 


I 
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In each of the positions outlined there are a number of slight varia- 
‘tions. There is, for instance, an absolute tutiorism, which favors law 
even when a most probable opinion favors liberty. There is also a 
mitigated tutiorism which, in certain circumstances, favors liberty when 
the signs of it are most probable. Both of these positions, together 
with the theory of laxism, have been rejected by Christian thinkers 
and are no longer considered defensible in moral theology. In the re- 
maining pages of this paper, therefore, attention will be given only to: 
(a) Probabiliorism (b) Probabilism (c) Equiprobabilism (d) Com- 
pensationism. 


III. A Critiove or THE 


A. Probabiliorism 

Those who defend probabiliorism have the same view, generally 
speaking, of practico-practical doubts of the moral order as they have 
of doubtful matters of the speculative order. What is more probable 
is also, in their opinion, more true. They consider the more probable 
opinion as the one which the “reasonable” man must accept in order 
to settle doubts of conscience. One of the exponents of this view states 
his case in the following way: 


“ .. To have a reasonable opinion, the inclination to adhere to it 
must outweigh the fear of error. Hence if Yes is certainly more 
probable, No is probably not true but rather probably false, and 


_ therefore, as long as Yes seems more probable, it would be un- 


reasonable to follow No. In other words, against the opinion 
probable enough to obtain the consent of a wise man, there can be 
only an improbable opinion which we should not follow. 

Where we cannot find the truth with evidence, we should follow 
the opinion that is nearest to the truth.” 


To evaluate correctly the view of the probabiliorists, it is necessary 
to consider in what an opinion formally consists. An opinion is a 
judgment based on probable evidence and made with fear of error. 
The mind asserts hesitantly that certain facts (the probable evidence) 
point to the existence of another fact (the probable fact). Far from 
guaranteeing the actual truth of the matter in question, an opinion 
merely asserts that there is a power of persuasiveness inherent in 
certain facts. In reality what seems probable to the mind may be 
untrue. Contrariwise, what seems improbable may be true. 


*Garrigou Lagrange, R., Reality. 
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Analysis of the nature of opinion reveals the greatest weakness of 
probabiliorism. Probabiliorists maintain that what is more probable 
is also more true, and that what is less probable is less true. In actual 
fact, however, a thing is either true or not true. The only mean be. 
tween these extremes is the probable. And the probable, as such, cap 
never give the power of conviction that the true can give. It cannot, 
therefore, be equated with it. 

The qualifying adverbs “more” and “less” which probabiliorists 
attach to different opinions on a particular question have no relation 
to a stable or absolute norm such as the true. They are derived from 
the comparison of one opinion with another. While it is permissible to 
follow this procedure in speculative matters, it is erroneous to do so 
in practical affcirs. For an opinion, even a more probable one, can 
never gather sufficient strength to force the intellect to “promulgate” 
a law about which there is some doubt in the practico-practical order, 
Such strength varies from one individual to another according to the 
subjective appraisal of the factors that define the concrete reality of 


the probable evidence, 
B. Probabilism 


Probabilists hold that in questions of the lawfulness of an action, it 
is permissible to follow a solidly probable opinion in favor of liberty 
even though the opposing view is more probable. 

By a “solidly probable opinion,” probabilists mean one which is able 
to gain the assent of prudent men. Such an opinion causes the intellect 
to suspend judgement about the matter in question. Neither the solidly 
probable opinion nor the more probable one can determine the in- 
tellect to give its assent. In this event, probabilists have recourse to 
their theory of law and liberty in human life. In opposition to the 
probabiliorist who considers law “in possession” until liberty is proved 
by a more probable opinion, the probabilist declares that liberty should 
prevail in human affairs, chiefly because it exists in the individual 
prior to the “promulgation” of law. It is of the essence of law to be 
promulgated, the probabilist holds. A law against which there is a 
solidly probable opinion has not, he contends, been promulgated. 
Further, probabilists maintain that Christian men have always applied 
the principles of probabilism in the interpretation of laws and decrees. 
The phrases “odiosa restringenda, favorabilia amplianda sunt” of both 
ecclesiastical and civil law are cited as proof that probabilism is 


7 grounded in the thought patterns of the Western world. Around these 
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two arguments, the one intrinsic to the matter of debate, the other 
extrinsic, the probabilist is willing to rest his case.* 

It is of interest to note, in an analysis of probabilism, that it attained 
‘ts full historical development as a reaction to the theory of probabilior- 
ism. Despite reference by probabilists to early Fathers and ecclesiasti- 
cal writers, the technique and scientific formulation of the probabilistic 
view came about only after the sixteenth century. More specifically, it 
resulted from extensive debates between Bartholemew DeMedina, the 
Dominican founder of the school as we know it, together with his 
collaborators among the Jesuits, and the more rigorous probabiliorists 
who had prevailed up to that time. In this historical context, one can 
see why probabilism achieved existence in its own right. It capitalized 
on the outstanding weaknesses of its opponent, the logical fallacy of 
equating the more and less probable with the more and less true. It 
argued that when there are opposing probabilities, neither probability 
has a closer relationship with the true than the other. 

Probabilists further contended that the liberty of an individual exists 
prior to the formulation of obligation in the conscience. On this basis, 
they held that a man has every right to vindicate his liberty until an 
obligation is proved definitely to exist. 

Psychologically considered, there is much to be said for the probabi- 
list view of this latter point.“ A man is, first of all, unaware of any 
moral bond on his conscience to perform a certain activity. He then 
perceives the existence of a law and its bearing on a particular action. 
Finally, he makes up his mind whether or not he will act in accord with 
the moral law. All these things pertain to the psychology of liberty 
and law. 

But what represents for us the process by which we become aware 
of the direction that law affords to liberty does not necessarily reflect 
the metaphysical relations that obtain between law and liberty in 
reality. Our consciousness is not an infallible criterion of the ontologi- 
cal structure of reality. The subjective is not an adequate measure of 
the objective. Though our consciousness of liberty exists prior to the 


*There are several matters in which the neg 9 of probabilism as taught by the 
exponents of that system are not to be applied: (1) things concerned with validity of 
the sacraments (2) means to be employed to reach a certainly required end, c.g., 
eternal life: (3) things concerned with the certain rights of others. The need to 

make exceptions to these matters is, it will be shown, part of the unrealism in the 
probabilistic approach. 

‘It would be interesting to trace this psychological individualism through other theo- 
logical theories of the Jesuits, particularly that of Molina on Divine activity and 
human freedom. 
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promulgation of law by conscience, is it not possible that law and 
liberty come into existence simultaneously according to the mutual 
bearing they have to one another in each human act? The probabiliy 
fails to answer this question, or to see what destructive results ap 
affirmative reply might have on his moral system. 


If an affirmative reply be given to the question, hypothetically, the 
probabilist would have no right to favor the individual’s liberty as pre. 
existing the “promulgation” of law by conscience. The probabiliorist, 
on the other hand, would have no right to see law “in possession” of 
conscience and pre-existing l'berty. Probabilism and_ probabiliorism 
cast aside, it would be necessary to look for a more realistic, a more 
ontological system that would vindicate the true status of both law and 
liberty in each human act. Such a system would, in its consideration 
of doubt, open the door to neither freedom nor obligation. It would 
see in doubt only what is the fully logical and truly metaphysical 
import of that reality: a suspension, pure and simple, of judgment; a 
dead-end along one of the avenues of thought. 

Before passing on to a fuller discussion of such a system, it is neces- 
sary to find out how solid are the foundations of the hypothesis that 
has been proposed. Is it true that neither law nor liberty have any 
priority in their metaphysical relations as they are directive of human 
action? 

Every human action, each faculty and habit of man, has its raison 
d’étre in the end for which it is ordained. Further, the purpose of any 
activity or power. though last in point of execution, must always be 

_ first in respect to plan or intention. In order to understand law and 
liberty in human life, therefore, it is necessary to see the end toward 

_ which the intellect and will are directed. For, as the philosophers tell 
us, the means are intelligible only in terms of the end, just as the rela- 
tive in terms of the absolute. 

Theology affirms that man is bound to attain the vision of the 
Trinity. It simultaneously asserts that man is free to perform all 

- those acts that lead thereto. Man thus obtains a right to all those 
_ things that are required for the activities which lead him properly to 
his established end. H may vindicate for himself the moral power over 
such things. In the interaction of all the forces of life, the root neces- 
sity of reaching his appointed end determines man’s moral relations, 
personal as well as social, immediate as well as ultimate, religious as 


well as secular. 
well as secular. 
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Law and liberty, right and obligation, are therefore correlative. It is 
not that man is given an end and then gradually given certain rights as 
these latter are seen to be compatible with his destiny. Viewed in this 
way, law would certainly prevail over liberty, but only in an artificial 
manner. Neither is it true that man is given, upon entrance into life, 
unlimited freedom and that this freedom is gradually curtailed by 
restrictive legislation. In this way, law would be an enemy entering 
into man from without. 

The whole network of laws and rights in human life is rather a sym- 
metry. Laws are laid down to protect right and to preserve freedom. 
And freedom in its turn is the ability to keep the law in a way worthy 
of man’s intellectual dignity. 

The upshot of this whole discussion is that doubts of law are equally 
doubts of liberty. Whenever a man doubts about his obligation in a 
particular manner, he is simultaneously suspending his judgment about 
his correlative right. It will not do to tell him that he is bound by the 
law until the opinion in favor of his liberty is more probable. Such 
an argument is founded on a logical fallacy. Neither will it do to say 
that he is free until obligation is proved definitely to exist. Such a 
statement is metaphysically not true. What then is a man to do in the 
face of doubt about the existence of some law or obligation? There are 
two remaining moral systems: equiprobabilism and compensationism. 


C. Equiprobabilism 

Equiprobabilism attempts to unite certain elements of both probabi- 
lism and probabiliorism with a view toward settling the morally doubt- 
ful conscience in a more organic manner than either of those two 
systems do. The equiprobabilist enters upon a very precise study of 
doubt. particularly in its psychological aspects. He tries to draw ever 
finer lines between the different moral situations when either law or 
liberty will be “in possession” and hence, in his estimation, prevail. 

The first task of the equiprobabilist, then, is an elaborate investi- 
gation of doubt. Whereas the probabilist and the probabiliorist con- 
sider as doubts all those states of mind short of moral certitude, the 
equiprobabilist defines doubt more sharply and creates thereby the 
necessity for a more minutely exact investigation of probability. The 
following diagram represents the results of his research: 
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suspicion strict doubt 


probable opinion 


more probable 


opinion 

lo 

most probable 
opinion D 


certitude 


N. B. The relative degrees of probability are established by com- 
parison with alternative probabilities, and not by comparison with } 
some stable and absolute norm, such as the true. 


Ihe following relations obtain between the various psychological 
states that have been outlined and what is, in the opinion of equipro- 
babilists, man’s moral obligation in those situations: 


VARIOUS WHAT MAN IS CRITICISM 
PSYCHOLOGICAL REQUIRED TO DO 
STATES 


1. more probable the more probable’ the equation of the 


opinion is had © opinion must be fol- more probable and 
the more true is a 
= gratuitous assump- P 
tion, and is incapable 
of demonstration. Cf. m 


probabiliorism, supra. | o1 
2. cases of strict (a) if the doubt deals (a) the gratuitous as- 
doubt and cases of with the existence of sumption of probabi- 
suspicion that the law, liberty may be _ lism, supra. 

law may exist (b) if the doubt deals 

with the cessation of (b) the principle of 
law, the law must be _ probabiliorism that is 
favored incapable of demon- 
followed stration. 
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. cases where a most the law must be fol- 

 robable opinion is lowed if there is a 

had most probable opinion 
for its existence 


In its attempt to lay hold of the advantageous elements in both 
probabilism and probabiliorism, equiprobabilism thus throws the door 
wide open to all the objections against those two systems. Extrinsic 
arguments such as the authority of St. Alphonsus and others, or the 
long use of equiprobabilism in the care of souls do not redeem the 
faulty logical and metaphysical foundations on which the system rests. 
D. Compensationism 


It has been pointed out that in the case of a practico-practical doubt 
about the morality of an act: 


(a) certainty about the liceity of an act must be had. a 


(b) the use of indirect means (reflex principles) is permissible in 
the attempt to achieve this certainty when use of direct means 
has failed to give certainty. 

— (c) the selection of the proper moral system will be determined 
by a correct view of the metaphysical relations of law and 
liberty in human life. 

neither probabilism nor probabiliorism nor equiprobabilism 
will safeguard the right relations of law and liberty as they 
are directive of human action. . 

(e) a moral system that is prepared to recognize the metaphysical 
relations of law and liberty must admit that, in the case of 
doubt about the morality of a particular action, right and 
obligation are, together and simultaneously, held as uncertain. 


Compensationism or the System of Sufficient Reason has been pro- 
posed in relatively recent years as the embodiment of all the factors 
needed to safeguard adequately the metaphysical rights of every ele- 
ment involved in the deposition of moral doubt. The cardo, or hinge, 
on which the validity of the theory of Compensationism swings, is ex- 
pressed in the following principle: 


“Qbligatio . . . legis mensuranda est ex gradu cognitionis: ideoque 
lex certe cognita obligat perfecto modo; lex penitus ignota nullo— 
modo obligat; lex autem imperfecto modo cognita imperfecte obli- 
gat. Proinde per se non licet agere contra legem imperfecte 


cognitam qualis est lex dubia.” 


*Prummer, MANUALIS THEOLOGIAE MORALIS, I, p. 227 
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We have already seen that, by virtue of any single law, a man is either of 
bound or not bound in the moral order. Between these two extremes It 
there is no middle ground. We have also seen that, even though a | ea 
man is not morally bound, he may not be morally free. For a doubt | ar 
of law is equally a doubt of freedom. Proceeding from this point, of 


compensationists indicate that, whenever there is a doubt of law, a man 
is bound by virtue of another and higher law in an indirect and im- 
perfect manner to weigh the values of the possible effects of the actions 
about which there is doubt. He is to discover in this way, and on the 
basis of proportionality in his individual circumstances, which act is 
productive of the greater good and ought to be placed. If, as far as 
can be determined, there is a sufficient reason for favoring liberty as 
opposed to law, a man is obliged by virtue of the other and higher law 


from further consideration of the matter that is doubtful. On the 


other hand, if there is no sufficient reason for favoring liberty but fo 
several weighty motives or one very strong motive (salvation) for lin 
observing the uncertain law, a man is bound indirectly and imperfectly lin 
by the higher law, and directly and thus perfectly by the law about | ™ 
which there had been (but now is no) doubt. As a result of its very ha 
organic basis and principles, compensationism may thus be applied a 
to any matter in the moral order about which there is a practico-practi- R 
cal doubt. By 

Obviously there may be some debate about what is a sufficient lat 
reason. It may be said with the consent of all disputants, however, Le 
that a sufficient reason in the moral system of compensationism can De 
be determind only on the basis of the concrete and individuating cir- an 
cumstances of a particular problem. Special conditions in a certain i 
case may affect considerably the conclusions that are reached. Factors he 
often taken into account are the following: (a) character (b) talent a 
(c) habit (d) environment (e) past history (f) health (g) tempera- . 
ment (h) companions. And beside these more general factors, there a 
are others which will manifest themselves with each problem. Com- sp 
pensationism, since it enters so far into the practical, one might say an 
existential, reality of each situation, is often called the moral system of fre 
Christian prudence. gre 


Note: Although there are many extrinsic arguments given by authors — 
of various handbooks for their respective systems, such arguments teil 


— °° 


‘ische Staatsbibliothek, Manuscript Division, Munich, Germany. 
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often appear to be heavy with the limitations of men and their times. 
It seems preferable, in disputed matters such as the present, to allow 
each system to stand or fall on its own merits. The lack of extrinsic 
argumentation should not, therefore, be interpreted, as an indication 
of its absence from textbooks and special treatises. 


= — 
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IGNAZ von DOELLINGER: LORD ACTON’S MENTOR 


By Sreruen Tonsor 
University of Michigan 

In December of 1853, John Henry Newman, seeking an ornament 
for his projected Catholic university at Dublin wrote Ignaz von Doel- 
linger asking him to become “extraordinary lecturer.” When Doel- 
linger refused, Newman begged and implored and finally in desperation 
suggested that Doellinger only lend his name; a less than dignified 
action which might be described as “catalogue dressing” by the overly 
scrupulous.’ But whatever Newman’s ethics in this situation his in-— 
stincts were right, for in 1853 Ignaz von Doellinger was the leading 
Roman Catholic theologian and church historian on the Continent. 
By 1870 the name of Doellinger was a familiar one, especially in Eng- 
land where he was the friend and confidant of William Gladstone, of 
Lord Acton, of Edward Pusey and of Newman. On the Continent 
Doellinger was the leader of the South-German school of historians 
and political conservatives and the arch-opponent of papal absolutism 
and the proclamation of the doctrine of papal infallibility. Yet today 
he is all but forgotten. 

One of the finest portrait artists of the Doellinger period was Franz 
von Lehnbach (1836-1904). During his lifetime he was an intimate 
member of the Doellinger-Acton circle in Munich and a frequent guest 
at the Acton villa at Teegernsee in Bavaria where Acton and Doellinger 
spent their summer vacations. He was particularly fond of sketching 
and painting Doellinger’s interesting face. Doellinger was not only 
frequently painted but he was often photographed. From these photo- 
graphs and paintings the portrait of a crafty man emerges. His might 


"Letters from John Henry Newman to Ignaz von Doellinger, Doellingeriana, Bayer- 


| | 
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easily be described as a Jesuitical face. ‘The countenance, which jp 
another might have been slack with age, is taut and tantalized by , 
passing thought, and his monumental nose serves only to accent the 
prying fixity of his glance. His mouth, voluptuous in its proportions 
’ 
has been starved into the appearance of asceticism. The whole figure 
is poised rather than relaxed; the black priest’s cloth of his suit hanging 
loosely about his slight frame. Photographed together with such large 
men as Lord Acton and William Gladstone he seems physically too 
small for the giants’ world of politics, history and religion, where the 
three of them contended with and sought to master the forces of 
change in an age of revolution. 

It would be difficult, however, to discover from his portraits that 
conservatism was the keynote of Doellinger’s life. ‘The intent and 
purpose of his life was to save as many institutions of the past from 
change and extinction as possible. In an age of revolution he turned 
to history as the only instrument he thought capable of performing this 


task. Those who see him as a revolutionary, or even as a liberal 
churchman, mistake the direction of his life and thought completely. 
It is significant that when he broke with Rome he helped organize a 
sect calling themselves the “Old-Catholics,” and affirming that it was 


= 


7 Rome, and not they, that had changed. 


Doellinger was born into the academic life. His father was a dis- 
tinguished anatomist and embryologist. The bourgeois household into 
which he was born February 28, 1799 was dominated by an anti 
clerical father, managed by a pietistic mother. The Germany into 
which he was born reflected the schism in his home. The structure of 
German society was breaking up. Accompanying these changes in 
society and the intellectual climate were great alterations in the Roman 
Catholic Church in Germany. It had lost its positions of power and 


abbeys and domains were gone, its orders were suppressed and it was 
thrown into direct conflict with rationalism and the reviving Pro- 
testantism of the Restoration. Religion could no longer be sustained 
by the force of the state as it had been since the days of Constantine. 
In this situation the attacks of rationalist and Protestant had to be 
-met on the common ground of the Universities, and the instrument for 
D+ dautie the attack of the Deist and the heretic was an appeal to 
history. So it was, that when Doellinger decided to become a priest 


Ss Its princely and aristocratic clergy were swept away. Its 


: he chose to become, in addition, a historian and a university professor. 
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On April 22, 1822 Doellinger was ordained priest at Bamberg. After 
a vacation he accepted the post of professor of Church history and 
Canon law at the lyceum at Aschaffenburg and served there until he 
was called as professor to the newly established university of Munich 
‘n 1826. From 1822 to 1826 Doellinger broke no new ground in his 
studies. In fact, he was always more assimilative and synthetic than 
analytical in his work. His doctoral dissertation, The Eucharist in the 
First Three Centuries, was a paraphrase of Antoine Arnauld’s Perpé- 
tuité de la foi de l’Eglise catholique sur ’ Eucharistie, and his inaugural 
lecture at Munich, “Concerning the Spread of Christianity,” at one 
time thought to be highly original, is now seen to have been largely 
borrowed from Lamennais’ Essai sur lindifférence? 

Even though the bent of Doellinger’s mind was not that of an in- 
novator he was directly associated with men and ideas at Munich which 
helped him to raise issues which were to affect profoundly the develop- 
ment of historical thought and religion in the nineteenth century. He 
was thrown into direct personal contact with Franz von Baader, (1765- 
1841), and Joseph Goerres, (1776-1848). Doellinger combined in his” 
pliable personality the disparate elements of their religious, philosophi-. 
cal, historical and political systems. This Munich circle produced a 
most skillful criticism of nineteenth century life. From their stand in 
the mythical medieval past, they were able to expose with equal pene- 
tration the gold-grubbing reality of shallow liberal philosophies, the 
revolutionary dangers of socialism, and the total negativism of the 
impotent aristocracy which enshrined its ideas in the Metternich sys- 
tem. In short, they were pleased with no contemporary systems of 
social and religious thought. These men were Ultramontanists and 
Monarchists, but they believed and trusted neither absolute Pope nor 
absolute King. To a large extent, they invented the theory which the 
English-speaking world has come to call corporatism. 


Against Protestant and liberal alike the appeal was to the historic _ 


past. Doellinger considered it his mission to demonstrate that the 
politics and the religion of liberalism were a break with the historic 
past, that they were an inorganic growth; that they were an inconsistent 
development. In this effort Doellinger was powerfully assisted by the 
doctrine of “development” stemming in part from Catholic tradition, 
in part from the work of the Tuebingen school of Catholic theologians, 


*Stefan Loesch, Doellinger und Frankreich, Eine geistige Allianz 1823-1871, p. 91. 
“Owen Chadwick, From Bossuet to Newman, The Idea of Doctrinal Development. 
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tablish. He had just published a three volume work, The Reformation 
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and in the case of Doellinger, much influenced by the writings of 4 
Maistre. Development was in the air. Schelling’s Naturphilosophie 
left its imprint on all the Munich circle and it is idle to speculate hoy 
much Doellinger’s theology and history were influenced by von Baer; 
recapitulation theory; a theory which grew out of the studies in em. 
bryology made by the elder Doellinger. 

For nearly a quarter of a century Doellinger devoted himself to 
political and religious controversy in newspapers such as the Eos and 
the Historisch-Politische Blatter, to textbook writing and to a natural 
but niggardly asceticism which made possible an impressive and con- 
stantly growing library. In June of 1850 when the young Acton settled 
in the home of Professor Doellinger there was little reason to suspect 
that only twenty years later Doellinger would break with the Roman 
Church and the historical tradition he was then doing so much to e- 


and he was about to embark on a multivolume study of the history of 
Christianity. It has been insinated that the young Acton who for the 
next forty years stood in a closer relationship to “the Professor” than 
most sons stand to their fathers was the ev'l genius who through his } 
influence carried the older man out of the Church.‘ It was not Acton 
but the changing world in which Doellinger found himself which 
eventually made him a schismatic. 


By 1850 there was a subtle but detectable tincture of nationalism in 
the work of the historian. Moreover. the doctrine of development 
which he had originally devised to meet Protestant charges that the 
Roman Catholic Church was no longer the primitive Christian Church 
came to have new implications after 1850. The Jesuit order was then 
fostering a revival of scholasticism in the Catholic Church. Coupled 
with this revival of Scholasticism the Jesuits and many of the Ultra- 
montane clergy and laymen were demanding a definition of the doc 
trines concerning the Immaculate Conception and Papal Infallibility. 
Doellinger, who could find no historical proof of the antiquity of either 
doctrine and who opposed the definition of both sought increasingly 
to use the doctrine of development to combat these conceptions of the 
New scholastics. But the weapons of history and development broke 
in his hands and after 1864 he was led by his committment to historical 
study to attack the very things he had spent the first half of his life de- 
fending. As the Vatican Council shaped up he was clearly the leader 


‘Gertrude Himmelfarb, Lord Acton, A Study in Conscience and Politics, p. 25. 
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of the anti-infallibalist forces. History alone could not win the struggle 
at the Council and Doellinger regretfully became excommunicate while 
Lord Acton retired to an embittered acceptance of the decree. Doel- 
‘seem to me to expect from His- 


linger’s school, Newman wrote, 
tory more than History can furnish, and to have too little confidence 
in the Divine Promise and Providence as guiding and determining 
those enunciations.”” 

Doellinger was not an innovator. He accepted the revolutionary 
techniques introduced into historical study in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury only when forced by aggressive North-German, Protestant scholar- 
ship. He accepted these new techniques because he felt that he could, 
by changing his methods, protect his principles. There remained, 
therefore, in the new dough of his historical writing much of the old 
apologetic leaven. 

It is significant that today his name is identified with controversies 
rather than with books. He was a great conversationalist and lecturer 
whose reputation for learning far exceeded his productions as a scholar. 
Few of his works, in retrospect, can be described as “new,” “decisive,” 
or “brilliant.” But if he is to be judged on the basis of his effect upon 
the Roman Catholic Church and Roman Catholic scholarship our 
estimate of the man must be enlarged immensely. Doellinger, wrote 
Acton late in his own life, “remains an object of equal interest to those 
who deem that one half of his life was devoted to superstition or the 


other to sacrilege.” 


A Stupy or THE THEOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS OF C 


Tueortes or CosMoLocy 


By Rosert S. 


Christ Church, Central City, Nebraska 


At the present time, a rather sharp battle is being waged in astro- 
nomical circles between the proponents of two theories of the physical 
origin of the universe. The two positions, of course, are not new, nor 


‘Cambridge University Library, MS. Add. 49-8. 
‘Newman. Certain Dificulties Felt by Anglicans in Catholic Teaching Considered, 
PP. 311-312. 
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the type of philosophy each implies. The first, which might be called 
Lucretian, stems from the theoretical work of mathematicians like the 
Abbé Lemaitre and De Sitter, from preliminary implications from the 
discovery in the twenties of the universe of galaxies and its apparent 
expansion, and the modern work in atomic physics which has given in- 
creased understanding of cosmic dynamics. This first theory is most 
favored by an American school, of which the best-known writer js 
George Gamow, who has popularized it in several books.’ It is called 
the Explosion Theory; it postulates that the universe as now known 
began with the explosion of a compact, “superdense” primeval chaos of 
subatomic particles. This is Gamow’s “big squeeze.” He calls his 
chaotic material “Ylem,” and says: 


The masses of the universe must have emerged from the Big 
Squeeze in a completely broken-up state, forming the primordial 
Ylem of neutrons, protons, and electrons. As the Ylem cooled 
rapidly through expansion, these elementary particles began to 
stick to one another, forming aggregates of different complexities 
which were the prototypes of the atomic nuclei of today. During 
this early period of “nuclear cooking,” which lasted not more than 
an hour of time, conditions throughout the universe closely ap- 
proximated those existing in the center of an exploding atomic 


bomb.” 


_ As the matter rushed outward, it formed itself into clouds of gas 
which condensed around local centers, creating stars, planets, clusters 
and galaxies. We still see the tracks of this ancient explosion in the 
outbound rush of the galaxies. A strict construction of the Explosion 
Theory gives no explanation of the original “superdense” state or of 
the explosion itself, nor offers any hope that the action can be redone. 
True, the date of this “creation” has been continually set back. Ten 
years ago the explosion was placed in 2% billion B.C. Now it is claimed 
to have been closer to 6 or 8 billion B.C. 

But the point is that there is a definite beginning. For all practical 
purposes, this climactic date is the beginning of space and time, num- 
ber one on the cosmic calendar. Scientists who shrink from arbitrary 
beginnings speculate that the superdense mass was made from pre- 


‘One, Two, Three .. . Infinity. Mentor, N. Y. 
Biography of the Earth (Revised). Mentor. ; 


: The Birth and Death of the Sun. Mentor. 


The Creation of the Universe. Mentor. (Primary source for this paper). 
*Gamow, George, The Creation of the Universe. p. 134. 
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viously obliterated matter, previous universes. Gamow quaintly calls 
this pre-explosion time “St. Augustine’s Era” since, he innocently states, 
the African first raised the question as to “what God was doing before 
He created heaven and earth.” 

But, in fact, efforts to prove a process of explosion and obliteration 
have not been very successful. If the explosion itself be called arbi- 
trary, it is scarcely more arbitrary to assume the beginning of the 
space-time continuum at the same point. It is not unreasonable to as- 
sume in theory what the empirical evidence, as viewed by this school, 
seems to show that the explosion was the first cause on the physico- 
temporal level. Needless to say, Christian apologists have not been 
wanting to urge that, having pushed all things back to a primary burst 
of energy, Science has finally discovered God. The parallel with Gene- 
sis of the primeval formless void shattered by the intervention of light 
and time has not escaped them, nor has the apocalyptic ending of such 
a universe, destined to die when the initial energy of the explosion dis- 
sipates. And cosmologists have compared the physical theory of a 
universe seemingly limited on both ends with the “curved” space-time 
continuum of Einstein, De Sitter, and Lamaitre. This pictures mathe- 
matically a universe which cannot possess linear infinity, since such 
Euclidean concepts have no meaning in space, but only the “limited” 
infinity of mass and energy unified within a single field in which all 
dimensions are curved and space-and-time, like a parabola, ultimately 
bends back into itself. 


However, the whole structure of the explosion theories has been chal- 
lenged by a recent British school. Its best known writer is the British 
astronomer Fred Hoyle,‘ though theoretical work has also been done 
by Gold and Bondi. Their approach appears also to have favor in Rus- 
sia. The British theory may be called Eleatic, and postulates no ex- 
plosion, no arbitrary beginning, but rather a “steady state”—a con- 


tinuous creation and obliteration of matter on a small scale. There is 
a kind of metabolism in the cosmos which keeps the relation of energy 
to matter balanced, which continuously replaces the matter and energy 
dissipated as the universe both expands and runs down, thus by the 
same process providing the dynamics of that expansion. Simultaneously 


*Thid., p. 37. 


‘Hoyle, Fred, Frontiers of Astronomy. 
Astronom) 
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some modern theory was advanced that the space-time continuum js 
not a closed, parabolic infinity, but a true, open infinity of outward, 
and not backward-bending, curved extension. 

: The “steady state” theorists accuse the explosionists of introducing 
arbitrary conditions, contrary to the canons of science, and of postu. 
lating an inexplicable event without observational evidence. Hoyle says 
of the Explosion Theory: 


In spite of the unsatisfactory character of a theory that is obliged 
to place its crucial processes beyond the range of both observa. 
tional verification and of tests of theoretical consistency, a number 
of physicists have expressed themselves as not in disagreement 
with this procedure. The disposition to fall back in so many es- 
sential features on the way the Universe was started is presum- 
ably due to a common situation in physics; that the behaviour of 
a localised system always depends on starting conditions. But the 
starting conditions in such a case are simply a way of giving pre- 


: cise exposition to how the system in question happens to be lo- 
caised. Manifestly the Universe is not a localised system; by defi- 
nition the Universe is synonymous with ‘everything there is.’ Con- 

: sequently there is no real parallel between the problems of every- 


day physics and problems that concern the whole Universe. I am 
: strongly of the view that the difference is a crucial one and that 
all starting conditions should be eschewed in cosmology.” 


| The universe, to such steady-state theorists, appears far more sen- 
sible if it has ever been much as it is now, a steady, non-arbitrary 
. working machine, its restoration as continuous as its decay. Hoyle 
7 strongly insists that no starting conditions can properly be assumed in 
cosmology, that the explanation of the present relation of space and 

matter in the universe must be in present terms. He suggests that the 
density of matter in space, according to implications of the theory of 
relativity, must remain constant because space itself tends to expand 

and contract to control this constant distribution without allowing for 
arbitrary “superdense” conditions. This certainly implies the continv- 
ous creation of matter as a product of expansion which we observe, 
| =" Hoyle presents continuous origin as a law. 

Admittedly, there is no observational evidence of present creation, 
nor even any adequate theoretical demonstration of the exact process by 
which matter is created. Nor is there, so far as I know, any explana- 
tion of the heavy elements, the forming of which would require much 


p. 306. 
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greater temperatures than are now known to exist in the universe, and 
particularly of the atomic “clocks” such as uranium, disintegrating at 
a steady rate to suggest that something interesting must have happened 
several billion years ago when all of our uranium was formed. But 
then, we know only the uranium on earth. 

Nevertheless, the steady state theory is likely to attract increasing 
attention. For one thing, astronomy seems to be moving toward a view. 
of the evolution of stars and clusters more consistent with continuous 
origin than with the older sudden birth. For another, the constant ne- 
cessity of pushing back the date of the “creation” to fit new informa-_ 
tion casts some doubt. More important perhaps, the steady state the- 
ory, even in terms of its unknowns, has an appeal for the scientific 
mind. Dr. Hoyle’s criticism of arbitrary conditions (despite his own) — 
is well taken. For the steady state theory presumes only such un- 
knowns as present research, present theory might observe and resolve. 
There is here no “explanation” of all paradoxes such as heavy elements 
by some distant condition to which the present is “localised” in time, 
some prior condition possible of access. 

Thus, the steady state theory fits well the mood of contemporary 
science. The first half of this century, the age of Einstein, De Sitter, 
Lamaitre, Eddington, not to mention Gamow, was an age of the mathe- 
matical theorist, of a tendency to great, all-encompassing systems, more 
than a little tinged with the evolutionary spirit. Not without cause did 
it wish to see a dialectic of chaos, struggle, growth, and flower, a morn- 
ing. noonday, and evening, in the cosmos, even at the cost of arbitrary 


conditions. 

At the present, however, the systematizing mood is shattered by the 
simple weight of destructive evidence. It appears that nothing can 
be taken for granted in science any more, and that we must enter a 
new period of prolonged observation, simple study and research with- 
out ideology, before new theories can be constructed. Experience has 
taught the scientist to trust only what can be observed. The steady 
state theory will be presumed adequate if a present creation of matter 
can be shown, and it will be on its side that it makes no claims with 
regard to the ultimate past or to any cosmic evolution. Thus, it can 
provide a working tool and norm for present research free of ideology. 
It will meet the needs of an age especially eager to apply Occam’s razor 
and reduce experience to the nominalism of the observable. In an age 
of observation, theory performs only the minimal necessary function 
of Suggesting areas and methods of research. Hoyle suggests several 
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areas, such as the size of star clusters as a test of his space-mass cop. 
trol factor. It seems not improbable that such interesting prospects 
such concrete justifications for the observational mood, may swing astro. 
nomical and mathematical sentiment toward the steady state way of 
looking at the problems, whether the theory is finally accepted or not 
After all, it is a different kind of theory which does take seriously the 
normative value of the working present universe—and that is all we 
have to work with which is not ideological. 


III 


This shifting mood of science, these new developments, must not be 
without interest for the theologian. In the first place, it will be unfortu. 
nate if the apologist is once again caught with a natural theology behind 
the times, if he continues to claim that science has discovered God in 
a primordial nebula when actually it may have discovered him, if a 
all, in a minute but continuous process. In the second place, theology 
must learn how to speak to a period in science concerned not with over- 
all theory but with the simple, patient piling up of observational data, 
In this connection, the theologican must not be so naive as to regard 
the present mood of observation for re-evaluation as an abject admis- 
sion of defeat—research is not based on nihilism, and God must be in 
the whole deck rather than a trump card to be played when all els 
is played out. 

The third and most fundamental task will have to be a re-study of 
the theology of creation, particularly of time, in the light of the poss: 
bility of an infinite temporal sequence. This is the problem with which 
I wish now to deal. Of course, the problem is scarcely new. Nor does 
the steady state theory really raise it in a new way theoretically. Any 
theologian who dealt seriously with Gamow’s explosion theory would 
have to deal with his “St. Augustine’s Era” and the possibility of in- 
finite regression in a cyclical cosmos, though some apologists were and 
are content to assume that this particular explosion “must” be where 
God decided to create the universe and begin time. But in coming years 
apologists are likely to meet the infinite regression problem raised mort 
acutely, perhaps as another “wave of the future.” It is well to cor 
sider it now, in advance of critiques which may be made of the Chris 
tian doctrine of creation in its name. 

The new spirit may do as much good as it raises new doubts. The 
time may come, in fact, when we will feel ourselves as well rid ofa 
creation 8 billion years ago or at any given point datable from now # 
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we are rid of Ussher’s 4004 B.C. If we become free of the various 
temporal and “evolving” deities that the cosmology of the recent past 
gave rise to, in favor of a truly transcendent God, equally immanent 
and creative at all points, the new spirit will have served well. I do not 
consider myself competent to judge the technical aspects of the present 
discussion, and even less to prognosticate the future, but it does seem 
reasonable to consider the issues that may be raised. 


The great question is whether the Christian can consider time in- 
finite in sequence as viewed from within. Is the relationship of time 
to eternity such that it is necessary to assume a first and last point in 
time, a point which follows no other moment but only the motion of 
the First Cause, and a point followed only by obliteration? Or is it 
suficiently safeguarded by the relationship of time, qua time, whether 
infinite or finite, to the order of eternity upon which it is contingent? 
What do the words, “In the beginning God created,” really imply? 

Of course, God could have created the cosmos and time as a working 
machine from the start, so that it would appear from within to have 
been working indefinitely. The steady state theory would seem to in- 
dicate either this or an actual temporal infinity of working. At the 
time of the great controversy over Darwin, a certain Philip Grosse 
wrote a book called Omphalos (navel), and it stands as a unique classic 
among the feverish attempts to reconcile Genesis and science.’ Grosse 
conceded that geology had established beyond doubt the long history 
of the earth and of pre-Adamic man. He was also convinced that God 
had created the earth in 4004 B.C. The reconciliation was very simple. 
Just as God had created Adam with a navel, though birth had never 
occurred for him, so he had created all of the earth and universe with 
relics of a past which had never existed except in God’s mind. 

This is not ridiculous—any creation at any time must have brought 
into being matter in a state which, of itself, would imply previous ex- 
istence, whether it be Adam’s navel, or a virus already organized, or 
an electron at a given point instead of the point where, mathematically, 
it would have been an instant before. In any state, chaotic or struc- 
tured, the relationships in a new creation testify to events which never 
actually took place. Charles Kingsley wrote of Grosse that he ae 
not “believe that God has written on the rocks one enormous and su- 
perfluous lie’—but the fact remains that no creation which implies a 
beginning of time and matter in time escapes the problem of the divine 


“cited, in Gardner, Martin. Fads and Fallacies in the Name of Science, p. 124-7. 
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lie, and in the last resort it might have been as well in 4004 B.C. a; 
in a primordial nebula—or for that matter creation could have takey 
place five minutes ago, with all our present growth and our memories 
of the past simply embedded like Adam’s navel. Or it could take place 
every second anew. If one is an idealist like Gregory of Nyssa oy 
Bishop Berkeley, it may seem that for the past to exist in the mind of 
God only, regardless of what the rocks say, involves no lie. Perhaps 
the rocks themselves exist only in the mind of God, now and always, 


Gregory of Nyssa considers these problems deeply. He assumes the | 


beginning of time, and holds time to be co-extensive with the develop. 
ment of humanity—which doubtless may be taken today in the large 
sense. As for the creation which appears along with the souls of men, 
however, it presents the paradox of being known in its color, figure, 
bulk, and size, and resistence, and all its other attributes—while the 
God from which it originates has none of this, being the opposite— 
following the Eastern apophatic method, He is simple and immaterial, 
without quantity, size, combination, or figure. Thus, “what method is 


there for the production of the material from the immaterial?” 


The answer, St. Gregory says, is that matter is not material when 
divested of those qualities. “Perception of these properties is a matter 
of intellect, and the Divinity is also intellectual in nature; there is no 
incongruity in supposing that these intellectual occasions for the gene- 
sis of bodies have their existence from the incorporeal nature”. . .* 


Whether this idealism as such is conceded or not, the important point 
is that to Gregory the material cosmos has no meaning or existence, 
long or short, of its own, but in terms of the development of man, which 
alone is the criterion of time. Thus, to go further, it may be suggested 
that time in itself cannot be considered as either finite or infinite, but 
is such only as man can or cannot measure it. St. Maximus says that 
“The aceon is motionless time, while time is the aeon measured accord- 
ing to motion.” This not only anticipates much of relativity, but sug- 
gests too that the criterion is not the creation of time but the creation 
of man who measures time. In relation to the divine eternity, Maxi- 
mus says, time and the aeon are both incommensurable; but the aeon, 


7Gregory of Nyssa, “On the Making of Man,” xxiii:3. (Nicene and Post-Nicen 
Fathers, Second Series, Vol. V.) 

8Tbid., xxiv:1. 

*Quoted from Lossky, V.. The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church, 
Source “De Ambiguis,” P. G. XCI 1164 BC. 
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or all time together with the created spiritual world, is non-temporal 
though commensurable from within by time. _ 

Time had its beginning in the aeon, in non-temporal spiritual crea- 

tion, and may one speculate further by asking whether it was not pre-_ 
cisely by the beginning of mensuration by fallen man that the aeon 
became time, and that time seems infinite to man because on each end 
it bends back into the non-temporality to which it properly belongs? 
St. Maximus himself, however, restricts himself to the more scientific. 
position that the origin of time is motion, and so like motion its pro-_ 
perty is to begin, to endure, and to end, and this temporal motion 
creates the form for changing sensible being.” 

It is to St. Gregory we must turn if we wish to combine this consid-— 
eration of time with the concept of historical and psychological time, 
and view scientific time as an extrapolation of human time considered 
as man’s unique ability to see order and precision in his created en- 
vironment. ‘Time to Gregory is teleological. It springs from man’s ne-— 
cessity as fallen to develop and change and grow toward God. One 
may add that it may devolve as a part of this that in the course of his 
development man will view it from within to be limitless, if only be- 
cause he develops the capacity to conceive of infinity, and time is the | 
tool given him by God with which to think. . 

Gregory implies, however, that because time is a condition of a- 
fallen world, it must have a beginning and an end. Certainly it has 
an end for each perceiver, each soul, as he apprehends eternity. The 
next question is asked by Gregory of Nazianzus: “Is it not necessary 
that there should be some mean to mark off the universe from that 7 
which is above the universe?”" Is that mean beginning and end in the 
temporal sequence, or something else? Is it sufficient that time be tele- 
ological, without also having walls in its sequence? 

The question is spoken to profoundly by St. Basil. In his brilliant 
Hexaemeron, the Cappadocian begins slowly by affirming dogmatically 
that “God first established a beginning, so that it might not be sup- | 
posed it never had a beginning.” And, “The Maker of the Universe, 
whose creative power, far from being bounded by one world, could 
extend into the infinite... .” However, “Do not imagine that because 
the celestial bodies move in a circular course, and it is difficult to de- 
fine where the circle begins, do not believe such bodies are not, in their | 


“Lossky, loc. cit. 
"Gregory of Nazianzus, “Second Theological Oration,” v. 
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nature, without a beginning. It is beyond our perception, it is impossi- 
ble for us to find out where it begins or where it ends... it began 3t 
some point where the draughtsman began to draw at some radius. . , ” 
Mere we are back at the navel paradox. But Basil does not stop 
with it. He next anticipates Gregory of Nyssa and Maximus by stat- 
ing that the temporal world was preceded by an eternal and infinite 
world, outstripping the limits of time, suitable for the exercise of su- 
pernatural powers. To this it was necessary to add a new world, as a 
school or training ground where the souls of men should be taught and 
as a home for beings destined to be born and to die. “Thus was created, 
of a nature analogous to that of the world and the animals and plants 
which live therein, the succession of time, for ever pressing on and 
passing away and never stopping in its course. Is not this the nature 
of time, where the past is no more, the future does not exist, and the 
present escapes before being recognized?” 
It is this time, then, ephemeral, impossible to stop or recognize twice, 
_which was created, we know not at what point. There are several things 
we can say about it, however, following Basil. The first movement is 
called beginning . . . the creation of the heavens and of the earth was 
. like the foundation and the groundwork, and afterwards, an intelligent 
reason, as the word beginning indicates, presided in the order of visible 
things. It was, in other words, conceived not by chance and without 
reason, but for a useful end and for the great advantage of all beings, 


_ since it is really the school where reasonable souls experience them- 


selves, the training ground where they learn to know God. 

This is very important. While Basil assumes a first movement, actu- 
ally his argument, like Gregory of Nyssa’s, goes far beyond the cosmo- 
logical. As in all Eastern Patristic thought, the interest falls not on 
cosmology but teleology, not on the first point in time but on the order 
-and purpose which informs the whole. What “In the beginning God 

created” really means is not so much that at some first point, insignifi- 
cant except for being first, He created, but rather that He first, in the 
eternal order wholly apart from first or last, conceived of the whole so 
that the whole came into being through order and reason for an all- 
inclusive purpose. 
Basil expands these thoughts. “Perhaps these words, ‘In the begin- 
_ ning God created’ signify the rapid and imperceptible moment of crea- 
tion. The beginning, in effect, is indivisible and instantaneous. The 
~ beginning of the road is not put thee wed, and that of the house is not 
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yet the house; so the beginning of things is not yet time and not even 
the least particle of it. If some objector tells us that the beginning is 
a time, he ought then, as he knows well, to submit to the division of 
time—a beginning, a middle, and an end. Now it is ridiculous to imag- 
ine a beginning of a beginning. Further, if we divide the beginning 
into two, we make two instead of one, or rather make several, we really 
make an infinity—for all that which is divided is divisible to the in- 


finite. 

Thus, if we submit to something like the paradox of Achilles and 
the hare, we have infinity within time in any case. If not, we must 
have a creation of time outside of time, which may well likewise re- 
quire that time be viewed as infinite from within, either to avoid the 
division paradox or because of it. Of course, a solution of sorts has 
been presented to the division paradox: if there is no last term, why 
is it necessary to go through it to reach the end—in this case, creation? 
This does not answer the question of whether we would be able to 
perceive of the last term from within, or the larger question, whether 
the effect stands in particular relation at any particular point to the 
cause. Basil seems to be saying, without quite realizing it, perhaps, 
that in the case of the whole creation and the transcendent God Who 
created it from outside of itself, the effect does not stand in particular 
relation to the cause, in other words, that the creation of all of time to- 
gether is wholly outside of time, outside of the beginning as well as 
any other given point. 


9912 


IV 

One could, certainly, go on to discuss Augustine’s wrestlings with the 
problem of time, perhaps Boethius and Erigena, Thomas Aquinas’ first 
way interpreted as an argument from contingency, Kant, and others. 
But for this sketchy consideration these Cappadocian Fathers and 
Maximus seem enough. Indeed, in this age so concerned with deep 
inquiries into cosmogony, the Cappadocians often seem the most con- 
temporary of all theologians. Their combination of profound Chris- 
tian faith with unfettered inquiry and broad humanism speaks well to 
us. One might suggest that the present spirit will require that the 
Church bring more to the fore their apophaticism, their profound and 
free intuitive spirit, their teleological emphasis, at the expense of rigidly 


"Basil, “Hexaemeron.” i:2-5. (Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, Second Series, 
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rationalistic natural theology, evolutionary liberalism, and anti-natural. tr 
istic existentialism. th 
It seems clear that the Cappadocian line of thinking can easily show lis 


us, though they with their pre-Copernican and pre-Darwinian science 


did not reach this consciously, that the Christian doctrine of creation tit 
does not necessarily involve creation from a given point in time, or th 
require that time must have a specific beginning or end. What it re. th 
quires is that time and matter be alzvays informed from without, from a 
God in eternity, with purpose. The providing of a training ground for Wi 
the souls of men is this purpose. It requires that the temporal order ha 
be always contingent upon the eternal, that, as Maximus says, crea- cr 
tures are always limited, that their end is outside of themselves, that pe 
there is something towards which they tend, that they are in a per- no 


petual state of becoming.” In the light of this Christian Platonism, the 
finitude of the created temporal order is provided, not by a sequential du 
limit, but by its state of becoming. Actually, this supplies a great sim- de 
plicity to the argument and a great relevance. Creation and contin- th 
gency and teleology, as theologians have always known, are the same. an 
No particular two points are closer to creation or teleology than any liv 
other. Both creation and teleology are enclosed in every moment. God in 
is equally over every moment and place in His creation. TI 
This does not apply, of course, to God’s historical revelations and isk 
judgments—manifested in historical time, becoming is a process as well ea 
as a state. But in man’s receiving of God’s cosmic revelation, he per- of 
ceives a creation of which he is a part which speaks moment by mo an 
ment of God’s eternal making and purposing of it. He knows God in 
it not from a single past first cause but from a present first cause re- pe 
vealed in its order and beauty and purpose directing and training him ai 
to God. He needs only the present thing itself in its state of becon- ter 
ing. The creation needs no particular explanation from without for cal 
any particular part of it more than any other—only a single, ever- en 
present, transcendent explanation for all of it together. Man sees time a 
and space stretching infinitely in this creation on all sides, because this we 
Cause is above time and space, and the mean which separates them po 
from the Cause is not a wall laid anywhere within time or space. This ist 
would have brought the Cause to an unequal favoritism, and to the It 
level of a clockwinder instead of a poet who sees a whole work at once fin 
and to whom to see is to make. In fact, a wall would disrupt with arbi- fre 


®Lossky, op. cit., p. 98. 
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trary factors the perfect, self-revealing harmony of teleology by which 


i the limitless creation all together reveals God. “For He hath stab- 
™ lished the world, so that it cannot be moved.” 
nee Rather, the separating mean is that of becoming and Being, of con- 
ion tingency and the Absolute. Thus we avoid the Platonic error which 
or the Fathers and Thomas were so avid to condemn, that God created 
re- the world out of pre-existent materials. Our view avoids this error in 
‘om a simpler way than a point-creation theory, which must make the awk- 
for ward choice between it and the nave! paradox. For while material may 
der have existed for an infinity of time, yet it is always in a state of being» 
ea- created material, as is time itself. And material exists ex nihilo—de- 
hat pendent solely upon the will of God constantly to distinguish it from 
er- nothingness. 
the A subtler problem is whether infinite space and time involve infinite 
tial duplication or infinite variation. If the extension of space and time is 
im- defined in Euclidean terms cither we have the inconceivable picture of 
in- the same worlds existing countless times through the depths of space 
me. and time, and the theologically impossible situation of the same men 
iny living and dying over and over in the same way; or we have the equally 
inconceivable, but more cheerful, vista of a universe infinitely varied. 
The only way this could be expressed mathematically is, as the Swed- 
ind ish astronomer C. V. L. Charlier suggested, through infinite complexity, 
vell each unit of matter, atom, star, cluster, galaxy, universe, and each unit 
er- of space and time as well, forming one unit in an infinite series of larger 
no- and more inclusive (not parallel) units, ad infinitum. 
in Non-euclidean geometry, the geometry of curved space and time, 
re- permits a keener look at the problem. The infinity of space and time is 
im a curved, not a linear, infinity. Thus, if there were in the infinite ex- 
M- tension of space and time a point where by the laws of chance a dupli- 
for cation were to begin, it would mean, one might speculate, not a differ- 
er- ent identity but that space and time had bent back upon itself in such — 
me a way that we had arrived again at the starting point. Curved time 
his would produce, in a universe where infinite curved extension but limited 
em possible variation obtains, not infinite duplication but a continuous ex- 
his istence of the same at one point on a closed parabolic time sequence. 
the It would be as though one can walk on the surface of the earth an in- 
ice finite distance, but not without being again literally where he started 


bi- from. 


t if, as seems more likely to most modern students, space and 
| | 
| 
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time is an open rather than closed curve, extending into infinite term; 
not by bending back but by infinite variation, then every point and 


every man is unique in a somewhat different sense. Space and time js 
not a closed figure but a literally infinite sequence, and each point j; | 
unique against openness on all directions. 

St. Thomas states (Summa, I Q. 46, Art. 2) that the proposition tha 
the world began, is new in principle, must be defined as an article of 
faith but is beyond demonstration. We would not agree with the lines 
sense in which he holds the newness of time, but with the principle 
that there must be a “onceness” about created things, that the life and 
calling of each man and each age is unique, that all things must be 
“new” in relation to God. Theologically, space and time can be either 
curved outward or inward, but there can be no duplication. 


The outward curve, however, with its infinite variation, raises the 
question which Thomas treats of in I Q. 7, Art. 4, when he says that 
an infinite multitude cannot exist, but a potentially infinite multitude 
can. Although it is difficult to transfer the terms of scholastic philoso- 
phy to those of modern mathematics, it seems that this is precisely 
what the open outward curve of the space-time continuum really means, 
What Thomas calls actual infinity is never realized from the viewpoint 
of any one observer, for though there is no actual limit either, there is 
the limit imposed by that which is potential. For if there seems to be 
an infinity of actual variation, there is also a “greater” infinity of po- 
tential variation, just as there is infinity both of even numbers and of 
total numbers. So, Thomas says, “just as the infinite is to be found 
potentially in the division of the continuous ... in the same way th 
infinite can also be found potentially in the addition of multitude.” 


In modern terms, we believe that the theological and philosophical. 
values Thomas sought to preserve are adequately expressed by a curved 
infinity of space and time, without break, always under God, without 
duplication and hence always new in principle. From man’s point d 
view all its values are infinite, as set against man’s ability to measure, 
but from the point of view of eternity it is finite, because all points it 
it are equally in a state of becoming. In eternity all is the same from 
the point of view of that which is becoming, and from the point of view 
of eternity all the sequential infinity of the space-time continuum 
simultaneous. There is no possible comparison. On earth, time ha 
no break, no particular point of origin, because it is all under the eter 
nal now of God; in heaven, it is indeed seen as a line and a proces 
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leading to the goal of eternity—but that is in a different direction than 
our looking up and down the sequential line. 

In looking at time as leading to eternity, we do have a particular 
point of reference, a process and goal. That is the Incarnation and 
Resurrection and Ascension of Christ, the Church, and our growing 
Vision and Union with God. 
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Old Testament Theology. By Ludwig Koehler. Westminster Press, 1957, pp. 257. 
$4.50. 

The English version of Koehler’s Old Testament Theology is a post- 
humous tribute to a great scholar whose Hebrew lexicon, to name but 
one of his many contributions to biblical scholarship, is now the stand- 
ard work in its field. The present volume is a translation of the 
German third revised edition. In the preface to the first edition of 1935 
the author disclaimed any concern to give a full bibliographical docu- 
mentation. The notes in the present edition have been brought up to 
1953, the date of the German publication. They still give us relatively 
few references to the literature and this is particularly true of English 
and American works. It would have been helpful if the English editor 
could have supplemented Koehler here. There is no bibliography and 
the General Index covers only part of the authors actually cited in the 
notes. 

The book divides into three sections God, Man, Judgement and 
Salvation, with the first section taking up one-half the space. The dis- 
cussion is carefully outlined with a detailed table of contents which 
makes up for the scanty index. The treatment is succinct with a full 
apparatus of biblical references. Somewhat surprising in a lexico- 
grapher is the lack of attention paid to the etymology of theological 
terms, for example holy, covenant and those for sin. Seventy Hebrew 
words expressing theological concepts are used and explained. This is 
one of the valuable features of the book. It would have been helpful 
for students without a knowledge of Hebrew if these terms could have 
been transliterated as well as translated. In most cases the author 
gives his conclusions concisely, even pungently (see for example p. 58), 
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normally in outline form, often with a statement of various possibil. 
ties but with a minimum of discussion and argument. The result js an 
admirable textbook for students but at the same time it occasionally 
leaves the instructor hesitant. The subject of Old Testament Theolog 
is completely covered and in a vital, dynamic way. Full allowance js 
given to the historical growth and development of religious concepts, 
The excellent treatment No. 23 “Alterations to the Covenant Idea as 4 
Result of the Occupation” is a good example. 
Occasionally the treatment seems out of proportion. The considera. 
tion of the Messiah and servant concepts on a single page, the last! js 
unfortunate. More might have been said about the ark. Seers and 
prophets are lumped together. The functions of the priests need more 
explanation. I would question such a sentence as “The Lord cannot 
exist without fellowship with those He rules,” p. 35. Is it necessary 
to suppose that Amos must have addressed in person representatives 
of the nations against whom the oracles in C.1f were directed, and are 
they all genuine? Is there any warrant in Gen. 3 to suppose that the 
_ serpent is a deposed divinity? The differences between the two stories 
of Creation listed on p. 134 seem overdrawn. Even though P did 


Ten refer to the story of the Fall there is no reason why he did not 


know and accept it. Are we to suppose that Moses gave no command 
whatsoever about cult observance? There are two misleading typo- 
graphical errors. In Notes 41, 102 read Enosh for Enoch and in Note 
112 post biblical for most biblical. 

These are minor points. Koehler’s treatment remains outstanding. 
In its English dress it will be a very valuable addition to the books now 
available in the long neglected field of biblical theology. 

Corwin C. Roacu 
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Composition of the Book of Judges. By Cuthbert Aikman Simpson. New York: 
Macmillan and Company; London: Blackwell, pp. 179. $6.50. 


The present volume continues the documentary analysis of the his- 
_ books begun in Prof. Simpson’s “The Early Traditions of Israel.” 
The average reader will find the author’s general position more con- 
veniently available in his “Introduction and Exegesis of Genesis” in 
The Interpreter’s Bible. Briefly stated, the pre-deuteronomic material 
is composed of three distinct traditions. J1 is from the south, written 
probably at Hebron early in David’s reign and incorporates the tra- 
ditions of the exodus and of the work of Moses. The other two strands 
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come from the north, J2 950-850 and E, about 700 B.C. They have 


the Sinai tradition, p. 2 but see p. 5. 

The method of approach is to analyse the pre-deuteronomic mater- 
ial primarily from a literary standpoint with considerable attention 
paid to linguistic and textual questions with some concern for his- 
torical and archaeological data. The analysis is painstakingly minute 
with heavy foot-noting. (The first footnote in regard to the date of 
the fall of Jericho now needs to be corrected on the basis of the latest 
findings). ‘The resultant narratives are then given in a running con- 
tinuity. J2 is the basis for the first with J1 indicated in italics. The 
E narrative has no appreciable redaction. Simpson has E incorporate 
the Ode of Deborah. There is no E material in the Samson stories 
although there is an E strand in the story of Micah and the tribe of 
Dan, C. 17f. The late amplification in the second appendix, C. 19-21 
is neither ] or E but comes from a post-deuteronomic source C which 
has itself been heavily glossed. Included here are the insertions of the 
five minor judges in C. 10 and 12 as well as the restoration of the 
Abimelech and Samson material which had been dropped by the D 
editor. Simpson follows North in attributing this material ultimately 
to the tradition of the intertribal confederacy of pre-monarchy days. 
In this same circle we have Abimelech as the son of Jerubbaal and 
cast in a more heroic role than in the present E document. In an 
appendix which covers one quarter of the work, Simpson discusses 
Eissfeldt’s review of his earlier book “The early Traditions of Israel” 
and reaffirms essentially his position in that volume. 

We are grateful for the meticulous analysis of Judges which we 
have here. At the same time the criteria for separation and allocation 
seem often arbitrary. Although the author refers to those who stress 
the place of ora! transmission, his methodology seems unaffected by 
their findings. ‘There is no allowance for any variation in expression 
upon the part of the authors nor sufficient place for later scribal glossa-_ 
tion. For example, the alternate use of “children of Israel” over 
against “Israel” p. 9 hardly seems even contributing evidence for the 
presence of .eparate sources as Simpson uses it. Admittedly there may 
be some problems in connection with Ehud and his tribute to Eglon | 
but certainly there is no need to find in V. 27 ff two different repre-— 
sentations. Indeed if we follow the supposed E reconstruction we have 
Ehud crossing the Jordan four times. To choose another example, the 
criteria listed p. 51f for the Jephthah analysis seem unconvincing. The 
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fact that J was a freebooter does not contradict the statement that he 
was “a mighty man of valor.” A story teller might well add the gratyj- 
tous reference that Jephthah’s daughter “knew not a man,” etc, 


No thoughtful student of Judges will doubt the presence of discrep. 
ancies in the present narratives. It is a question how many will follow 
the kind of detailed analysis represented in the present study. 


It would have been helpful, particularly for readers who did no 
have the earlier work before them, to have summarized the differences 
between the various sources posited. Corwin C. Roacu 


Jesus Christ and Mythology. By Rudolf Bultmann. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1958, 
pp. 96. 

A New Quest of the Historicai Jesus. By James M. Robinson. Alec R. Allenson Inc, 
1959. pp. 128. 


The first of these books contains the Shaffer and Cole Lectures de- 
livered by Dr. Bultmann at Yale Divinity School and Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity respectively in 1951. ‘They are a lucid presentation of his 
general position as it has become familiar to us in the demythologizing 
discussion. One wonders why the publication was so long delayed, 
since, as Dr. Robinson is concerned to inform us, the Bultmann dis- 
cussion has since 1953 moved into a new and significant phase—a 
phase which he calls, with much justification, “post-Bultmannian,” in 


from the master’s positions, is pushing forward to a critical revision 
_ of them. 

This new phase of the Bultmann discussion was launched by Ernst 
Kasemann in a lecture delivered to a gathering of Bultmann’s old 
pupils at Marburg in 1953 on “The Problem of the Historical Jesus.” 
It was then taken up by Ernst Fuchs in an address with a similar title 
in 1956 in a review-article on Giinther Bornkamm’s Jesus von Nazareth, 
a treatment of the historical Jesus from the Bultmann school stimulated 
by the same concern. 

The pupils of Bultmann have obviously been frightened by the 


(There is a story that Bultmann’s students solemnly presented him 
on a birthday with a demythologized Bible: it contained one word— 
_kerygma). If all that follows Good Friday is simply the mythological 
expression of the eschatological or redemptive significance of the history 
of Jesus of Nazareth, then it becomes vital to hold on to that history, 


_§ ” 


_ spectre of what N. A. Dahl has aptly called “kerygmatic docetism.” 


the sense that it is led by his outstanding pupils, and while starting | 
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or we shall be left with mythology pure and simple or with an exist- 

ential experience devoid of an extra referent. The quest for the historical. 
roe broken off so abruptly by a number of well-known forces in the 
first quarter of this century, must be re-opened. The task is necessary. 


But is it possible? The gospels—our only source 
matic documents. Yet they press into the service of the kerygma tra- 


ditions about Jesus’ words and works. Even the strictest application — 


of the criterion of accepting as authentic only such material as has no 


discoverable parallel either in contemporary Judaism or in the earliest | 


church allows us to know something of those words and works, and to’ 
press from them to Jesus’ self-understanding. This is what Bultmann 
did in his Jesus and the Word, and it is a task now being renewed by 
these Bultmann Schiiler. If Jesus understands himself as the begin- 
ning of God’s eschatological action, then continuity is secured between 
Jesus and the kerygma, a continuity whose destruction has been 
threatened by an over-emphasis on their discontinuity and an exagge- 
ration of the constitutive role of Easter for the kerygma. 


Dr. Robinson is particularly concerned, as already in an article . 


Theology Today (July 1958) to underline the change in the modern 
attitude to history (W. Dilthey, R. G. Collinwood etc.) and its im- 
portance for the new quest. No longer is it the historian’s aim (as 
under the older quest) to discover wie es eigentlich war. Rather, it is 
to seek to participate by existential encounter with the past as a possi- 
bility for the historian’s own self-understanding. 


The author has done a first-rate job in introducing us to this latest 
phase of the Bultmann discussion. One is perhaps a little surprised 
that an author who in his earlier work in the same series (Studies in 
Biblical Theology No. 21, The Problem of History in Mark) appeared 
to be a “Cullmannian,” should have identified himself so unreservedly 
with the Bultmannians. For there are questions to be asked which 
Robinson does not ask, or does so only sotto voce. (1) Do I really 
want for my faith an encounter with the historical Jesus? (2) If the 
kerygma is simply the prolongation of Jesus’ eschatological message, is 
not the kerygma ultimately dispensable? (3) Does the minimal criterion 
for authenticity in the traditions about Jesus represent the maximum 
which can be used or alternatively are they being applied too me- 
chanically? 


(1) While agreeing with and welcoming the shift of interest to the 
historical Jesus and the desire to establish continuity between his 


are certainly keryg-_ 
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message and the church’s kerygma, we may ask whether the historical 
Jesus is not now “out of date,” and whether he has not in fact beep 


so ever since the first Easter Day. God’s eschatological action has 
advanced a stage further since Good Friday. Jesus proclaimed that 
God’s reign had from the time of John the Baptist drawn near. There 


is indeed an element of “already” in his proclamation (as Kiimmel has 

7 rightly recognized in Promise and Fulfilment) but the weight of em- 

: phasis is on the “not yet.” There are healings and exorcisms as pre. 

A figurements of the coming decisive act, but the act itself is future. After 

; Faster, in the church’s kerygma, the decisive act is proclaimed as al- 

ready accomplished. There is indeed a “not yet” (parousia), but the 

_ weight of emphasis is on the “already.” There is the new covenant, 

| _ the ecclesia, the Holy Spirit and the sacraments as mediations of the 

further phase of God’s eschatological action, as well as anticipations 
of the “not yet.” 


(2) The effort to demonstrate the continuity between Jesus and the 
_ kerygma may so blur the difference between them that in effect it will 
_make the Kerygma unnecessary. The result will be a neo-liberalism, a 
~ back-to-the-historical Jesus; no longer of course an idealist, but an 
existentialist Jesus; no longer a nineteenth century, but a twentieth 
. century figure. The purpose of the old quest was to correct the kery- 
gma: the result of the new quest may be to render the kerygma super- 
fluous. If the “plus” in the kerygma as compared with Jesus’ procla- 
-mation is simply the mythological expression of the continued validity 
of Jesus’ proclamation, the modern view of history (existential en- 
counter with the past) would seem to effect what the mythological 
additions of the kerygma were intended to achieve in an earlier age. 
; If however, as was maintained under (1), Easter discloses the achieve- 
ment of a further phase in God’s eschatological action, viz., that the 
cross has inaugurated a greater degree of the “already,” then the kery- 
. -gma can mediate an encounter with the historical Jesus which the 
‘pees view of history cannot. 


(3) Under the minimal criterion only those words and deeds of 

_ Jesus are accepted as authentic which have no alternative sitz im Leben 
:* Judaism or the earliest church. Leaving aside the obvious (though 
in any given case unverifiable) possibility that Jesus may have agreed 
with either (so that we should be blocking the mesh against material 
_ that should be let through). the considerations raised under (1) and (2) 
“open the possibility of a less mechanical application of the criterion. 
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Jesus, while thinking within the same terms of reference as the earliest 
church, may yet have been using those terms in reference to his own 
situation within the earlier phase of God’s eschatological action within 
which he stood. It is not for instance necessarily uncritical to accept 
N. A. Dahl’s contention (Kerygma und Dogma I, 122) that Jesus in- 
terpreted his own impending death as a representative sacrifice and 
believed in his own future enthronization as Son of Man: with him 
these are future, whereas in the kerygma they are accomplished facts. 
Jesus’ own interpretation of course does not necessarily legitimate the 
kerygma or deprive faith from its authentic character as decision. 
Perhaps this discussion has indicated the importance of the issues 
raised by Dr. Robinson. He and the S. C. M. Press are to be con- 
gratulated on this signal service to New Testament study in the Eng- 


lish-speaking world. 
RecinaLtp H. Fuver 


Religious Language. By lan ‘T. Ramsey. SCM Press, 1958. 
An Analytic Philosophy of Religion. By William F. Zuurdeeg. Abingdon Press, 1958. 

Logical empiricism, stemming remotely from Hume and directly 
from Russell and the Vienna Circle, stands presently as the heir of the 
British empirical tradition in philosophy. Both of these books are 
written in answer to its challenge, a relatively new one in the history 
of Christian thought. In previous ages, by and large, the challenge 
was: Is it true? But the insistent question of logical empiricism is: Is 
it meaningful? By what means are your statements verified or re- 
futed? Further, these volumes share two presuppositions. The first is 
that the proper province of philosophy is man’s language. The second 
is that religious language is verified by a specific type of experience 
(as opposed, say, to logical consistency or self-evident character). 

Dr. Ramsey, for his part, using the methods of logical empiricism, 
attempts to answer the question: What makes religious language ‘re- 
ligious,’ rather than scientific. poetic, etc.? He finds that the basis of 
religion is a ‘religious’ or ‘odd’ discernment, to which man responds with 
a ‘total commitment.’ This quality of oddness is never specifically de- 
fined, though it may be illustrated. Take a situation in which a judge 
is entering his courtroom, replete with the impersonalness which only 
a legal atmosphere can provide. Suddenly, he finds that the ‘accused’ 
is in reality his long-lost wife. Penny. Although the objective situation 
remains the same, its meaning is changed. The courtroom becomes 
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the scene of a ‘characteristically personal’ situation, which canno 
properly be described in objective, impersonal language. 

True to his convictions, Dr. Ramsey does not attempt to describe thi 
change in straightforward language. Instead, he characterizes it a; 
a situation which has ‘come live,’ where the ‘ice breaks’, where there 
is ‘depth’ (his quotes). An impersonal situation has been transformed 
into a personal one, and such words as ‘comes alive’ are used to ind- 
cate the empirical ‘oddness’ which it possesses. 


This is analogous to the oddness of religious language, which is ‘ob. 


ject language which has been given appropriately strange qualifications’ 
The further qualification of religious language is that it centers on God 

as a key word which itself becomes the subject of significant tauto- 
logies.’ Thus, true religious teaching will ‘evoke the appropriate kind 
of situation’ and ‘recommend language of suitably odd currency’ with 
which to describe the situation. 


The rest of the book is concerned with an analysis of traditional 
characterizations of God (Immutable, etc.). of Biblical language (‘Son 
of man’, etc.) and of Christian doctrinal language (‘hypostatic unity’ 
etc.). As an example of the working out of his thesis, we might take 
the phrase ‘infinitely good’ as applied to God. Each word in the phrase 
performs a different function. ‘Good’, a model, founds the phrase on 
empirical fact. ‘Infinitely’, a qualifier, indicates that the phrase is not 
objective, but ‘odd’. That is, it drives the listener along the path of 
the experienced ‘good’, until ‘the ice breaks’ and something of the nature 
of God is evoked. 

While this is, obviously, no complete investigation of religious lan- 
guage, it points a suggestive path. Dr. Zuurdeeg’s book is more an- 
bitious. In it, the author attempts to erect a philosophy of religion on 
analytic—rather than idealistic— premisses. These premisses are 
combined with certain ‘existential’ points of view to provide the basic 
categories for his work. 

Basically his analysis rests on three categories. First: man is, above 
all, ‘man-who-speaks.’ Second: religious language is the language of 
man-who-speaks ‘overcome by a Convictor.’ Third: all religious—or 
‘convictional’—language is an attempt by man-who-speaks to ‘establish 
his existence.’ I think the combination of analytic and existentialist 
thought in these categories is apparent. 

Two points deserve particular mention. First, the author limits 
philosophy to an approach ‘which can analyze and only analyze, and 
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which cannot apologize, evaluate, prescribe, witness, persuade, convince 
In other words, the author accepts the full implications of 
Hume’s dictum that reason is not creative. Possession of the truth is 
not a reasonable knowing, but a situation of being convinced or con- 


or preach.’ 


victed. 


This interpretation of truth is, both historically and logically, a 
modern substitution for the Greek subjective and objective logos. 
Therefore, it is not surprising to find the author criticizing traditional 
metaphysics (the construction of ‘closed’ philosophical systems). He 
finds that these metaphysical systems are pretentious, and are not 
logically coercive. His extensive criticism on this score is well worth : 


attention. 


Second, this work is actually a promising attempt at a Protestant 
philosophy of religion in contemporary terms. Zuurdeeg considers” 
philosophy limited to the explication and description—tt is in principle 
unable to criticize revelation from a standpoint external to the revela- 
tion itself. Reason can know only in so far as it is possessed by reves 


lation. 


In my opinion, both of these books represent valuable contributions 
to theology. Ramsey has adapted the methods of logical empiricism 
in order to clarify an often nebulous idea of transcendence. Zurdeeg 
has attempted to draft the forms of modern analytic thought to the 


service of revelation. 


Heilung als Symbol und Wirklichkeit im 
biblischen Schrifttum. By Johannes 
Hempel. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 
und Ruprecht, 1958, pp. 78, n.p. 


This is no. 3 of the 1958 Nachrichten 
of the Gottingen Academy of Sciences, 
and covers—it would seem exhaustively— 
the references to healing and health. both 
symbol and actuality, in the biblical 
literature, with an immense array of 
parallels from ancient literature, both 


East and West. The subject is one of 
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‘manuals available to students of ancient 
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Cray Bryan Carr, Jr. 


© 


perennial interest, but now more than 
ever, and Dr. Hempel’s little book will 
provide the student with a trustworthy 
guide to the subject. F.c.G. 


Einfiihrung in die alte Geschichte. By 
Hermann Bengtson. Munich: C. H. 
Beck, 3d ed., 1959, pp. vili + 205. 
DM 12.50. 


This is the third edition in ten years 
of one of the most useful bibliographical _ 
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NOTES ON 


history. It covers the history of research 
since the Renaissance; chronology, geogra- 
phy, anthropology; tradition, historical 
writings in the ancient world, myth, saga, 
and popular legend; monuments, inscrip- 
tions, papyri; and concludes with an ex- 
tensive selected bibliography of the rea!ly 
important works for the beginner. The 
student preparing for his major in ancient 
history, and beginning to use his German, 
will find this book stimulating, intriguing, 
and to new worlds. 
English, French, and German works are 
listed, and also some Italian, American, 
and other. The heroes—if one may say 
so—are, quite properly Theodor Momm- 
sen and Eduard Meyer. 6. 


beckoning him on 


The Decipherment of Linear B. By John 
Chadwick. Cambridge Univ. Press, 
1958, pp. x + 147. $3.75. 

Linear B is a script or form of writing 
in use at Knossus, Crete, about 1400 B.C. 
It is on flat clay tablets preserved by 
fire: Knossus was destroyed by fire. The 
writing is syllabic like modern Japanese: 
each sign represents a syllable, e.g. Hi- 
would be written with four 
signs, Chicago with three. 

Similar tab'ets were found in Greece 
at Mycenae and Pylos. Southern Greece 
was once, it seems, a colony of Crete. but 
it revolted and eventually dominated the 
There was no bilingual 


ro-shi-ma 


mother country. 
text to guide investigators of Linear B, 
such as the Rosetta ancient 
Egyptian or the Behistun rock for cunei- 
form. The simplest kind of decipherment 
is that of Literary Crypts, puzzles which 
appear in magazines where the signs and 
the language are both known; a more 
dificult kind would be the decipherment 
of an enemy’s naval code. 

In 1936, an English schoolboy of 14 
heard a lecture by Sir Arthur Evans, the 
explorer of Crete, on the undeciphered 
tablets of Knossus. The schoolboy was 
Michael Ventris and he decided that he 


stone for 
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would decipher the tablets. This book 
tells how he did it. The task required 
almost twenty years and succeeded jy 
the year of the conquest of Everest. Thea 
when his triumph was complete, he wa 
killed by a collision with a truck whey 
driving home by night from London o 
Sept. 6, 1956. The signs of the script 
were unknown and the underlying |g. 
Ventris worked fo, 
some time on the theory that the languag 
was Etruscan. 

He worked with the help of many 
collaborators, English, American, Swedish, 
The author of this most interesting book 
was one of his closest fellow workers, 
Ventris finally proved that the language 
was Greek, similar to the much late 
Greek of Homer, though not quite the 
So Linear B is the adoption of 
the Cretan or Minoan script for the 
writing of Greek. The contents of the 
tablets are accounts, inventories, assess 
ments, often of the number of sheep, lists 
of names of men, women, gods, cities. The 
Greek language has now more than 52 
years added to its history and has be 
come more than ever, as Dr. Blackie used 
to say, “The only living bridge between 
the present and the past.” One of the 
first words deciphered in Linear B was 
meaning a girl. This i 
the Greek for girl in Linear B, about 
1400 B. C., in Homer about 800 B. us 
in Plato about 400 B. C. and in a modem 
Greek dictionary, published in New York 
in 1907, A. D. A. H. F. 


guage was un known. 


same. 


the word koré 


Enterprise in Education: the story of the 
erork of the Established Church tn 
the education of the people prior to 
1870. By Henry James Burgess. 
S. P. C. K.. 1958, pp. x + 236. $5.00. 


Accustomed as we are in America to 
a system of free, public, and necessarily 
secular education, it is not easy to trans 
port our thinking to England. where until 
well along in the nineteenth century the 
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education of the “masses” was a monopoly 
of the Church, operating through volun- 
tary agencies, and carried on largely in 
the interest of the Church; and where 
many among the upper classes feared 
schooling for the poor as replacing igno- 
rance with a more horrible monster still— 
pride. Often churchly education of the 
poor seems to have aimed at making in- 
doctrinated churchmen rather than in- 
telligent citizens. 

The theme of this book is the coura- 
geous and dedicated effort of the National 
Society, founded in 1811 to implement 
Dr. Bell’s “Madras system.” to provide 
schools for the underprivileged children 
of the National Church. Because its 
fnancial resources fell far short of its 
aspirations and competent leadership, the 
achievements of the Society were spotty 
and uneven. In hundreds of parishes and 
for thousands of children there were no 
schools at all. When the State moved in 
to fill the void its invasion was viewed 
with dismay and bitterly resisted by such 
stalwarts as the formidable Archdeacon 
Denison. With State subsidies came a 
measure of State control through in- 
spection and a limiting of specific Church 
teaching; and after 1870 a parallel system 
“Board Schools,” against 
could do no more 


of government 
which the stalwarts 
than vain'y protest. 
Mr. Burgess has written this circum- 
stantial account of clashing authorities 
in education from the voluminous records 
of the National Society. Perhaps it might 
serve to warn us against perils lurking 
behind somewhat similar situations which 
threaten to emerge in America today. 


Pp. N. 
The English Cathedral Through The 
Centuries. By G. H. Cook. London: 


Phoenix House, 1958, pp. 384. $9.00. 


This impressive and authoritative vol- 
ume, a joy to browse through or simply 


to have at hand for reference, seems to 
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contain something—and usually an ade- 
quate something—on every aspect of its 
theme. The history, organization, and 
functioning of the cathedral church from 
Saxon times to the present; its place in 
the life of the peop'e; the Reformation 
changes and the “New Foundations” of 
Henry VIII; the modern cathedrals of 
the 19th and 2oth centuries; the art and 
techniques of cathedral building in the 
Middle Ages (not by monks, as Monta- 
lembert imagined, but by professional 
masons and craftsmen hired for the task); 
the havoc wrought by zealous Reformers 
and later by the Cromwellian army of 
saints. 

The heart of the book, and a substantial 
part of it, is devoted to expert architectu- 
ral description of these noble shrines 
severally, in order from 
Norman and Transitional to Decorated 
and Perpendicular Gothic—from the 13th 
century ‘old’ St. Paul’s to Wren’s classical 
structure of the 17th century, and on- 
ward to Liverpool and Guildford in our 
own day. This is illustrated by 115 well- 
chosen plates and some 60 plans. 

An elaborate index renders the book a 
veritable encyclopedia of its subject, as 
is is probably our most comprehensive 
work on the English cathedral church. 
Mr. Cook has already attained distinc- 
tion through his monographs on Lincoln, 
Durham and Salisbury, and on the medi- 


chronological 


eval parish churches of England. 
P. V. N. 


The Diocese of California—A Quarter 
Century, 1915-1940. By Edward 
Lambe Parsons. Austin, Texas: 
Church Tlistorical Society, 1958, pp. 
165. $3.00. 


This story of the diocese of California 
for a twenty-five year period is well- 
written, informative and interesting. It 
delineates the principal parishes, institu- 
tions and personalities of those days. 
Written by one who as coadjutor and 
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bishop was a leading influence in the 
diocese for 21 of the 25 years it is 
authoritative; but as the author, with 
becoming modesty, leaves himself out of 
the picture it is necessarily incomplete. 
The attempt of the author’s close friend 
and suffragan, Henry Shires, to fill this 
gap with an opening chapter about Bishop 
Parsons and a closing one from_ his 
speeches, fails to meet the need as these 
chapters are primarily devoted to Bishop 
Parsons as a national figure. That all 
was not well with the diocese during this 
quarter century is indicated by the au- 
thor on page 60, but his explanations are 
woefully inadequate. This reviewer, a 
great admirer of Bishop Parsons, hopes 
that before long a competent historian 
will present us with a full-length biogra- 
phy of this great liberal figure. Then, 
it may be possible to do a good history of 
the diocese for this period, but until then 
must be considered inade- 
T. &. 3. 


this account 
quate. 


St. Thomas Church in the City and 
County of New York 1823-1954. By 
George FE. DeMille. Austin, Texas: 
The Church Historical Society. 1958, 
pp. 198. $3.00. 


Canon DeMille has produced an un- 
usually well-written and interesting his- 
tory of this wealthy and conservative 
parish. Ample research makes the book 
a mine of information concerning the 
four church and chapel buildings, the 
architects, stained glass, organs, choirs, 
and financial affairs. But un- 
usual in a parish history is his delineation 


rectors 


of the theological attitudes of the rectors 
and of their times—a task for which the 
author is exceptionally well qualified. 
Lifting it well above most such works is 
the author’s attempt to portray some- 
thing of the economic and social con- 
ditions within the parish area at various 
times. In this respect chapter eleven 
covering the years 1926-1954 is the least 
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satisfactory as the last chapter by th 
Junior Warden, Walter C. Baker, indi. 
cates when he points out the Challenge 
of the future. Canon DeMille has set 
a new high for parochial historians. 


Luther on Vocation. 
Translated by 
Muhlenberg 


xii + 256. 


This first book of Professor Wingres 
to be translated into English is an a. 


By Gustaf Wingren 
Carl C. Rasmussen 
Press, 1957, pp 


propriate example of the motif-researt 
for which his University of Lund 4 
well-known. Luther’s conception of yo 
cation, which developed after his theo. 
breach with monasticism, lend 
itself to that method of investigation 
here it is set forth in detailed relation tp 
the leading themes of Luther's thought: 
the two kingdoms, faith, love, Word x 
law and gospel. the will as bound and 
free, the hiddenness of God and the 
cleverness of the devil. The author im 
merses himself in the problems of voc: 
tion as they presented themselves to 
Luther in his time. Judgments ar 
drawn in passing on the fidelity of Le 
theran theological and church tradition 
to Luther’s notion of vocation, but no 
attempt is made to estimate the viability 
of this conception for problems of Chris 


logical 


technological and 
W. A.C. 


tian vocation in a 
modern world. 


Spirit, Son and Father: Christian Fait 
in the Light of the Holy Spirit. By 
Henry P. Van Dusen. Scribner 
1958, pp. 180. $3.50. 


Dr. Van Dusen, President of Union 
Theological Seminary, has produced in 
this book a short, but stimulating and 
challenging, treatise on the Holy Spirit 
In the manner of its style, this book 
clear, simple, and direct. It is easy and 
straightforward reading. The directness 
of the whole presentation manifests the 
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qualifications to add. 


fact that this material was presented in 
the form of public lectures before it was 
published as a book. The advantages 
in clarity which the material gains from 
its prior use in lecturships, is somewhat 
counterbalanced, however, by the presence 
of those oversimplifications and generali- 
zations which such presentation demands. 
The general movement of Dr. Van 
Dusen’s thought is easy to follow. In 
bold movement, he traces the “biography” 
of the Spirit from pre-Old Testament 
times, through the Old Testament, 
through the New ‘Testament, and on 
through the centuries of Church History. 
The universal characterization of the 
Spirit as involving the intimacy and 
power of God is pointed out; the in- 
frequency of Christ’s own references to 
the Spirit is contrasted with the fre- 
quency of such references when the events 
of Christ’s life are being seported by 
others; and Saint Paul is credited with 
the most important contribution to the 
theology of the Spirit when he identifes 
the Lord and the Spirit in II Corinthians. 


Dr. Van Dusen sees the Doctrine of 
the Spirit as the heart of present-day 
differences concerning the Doctrine of 
the Church. As such it is the Doctrine 
of the Spirit which differentiates Catholi- 
cism Protestatism, and Classical 
Protestanism from Radical Protestantism. 


from 


Covering so much ground in so few 
pages, the only qualifications which the 
author has space to give to many of his 
most hard-hitting points is at best adjec- 
tival. Thus we are left with summaries 
which speak of the Holy Spirit as being 
captured and imprisoned by Catholicism 
in the Church, and by Classical Protes- 
tantism in the Bible. The “Radical Re- 
formation” churches protest both im- 
prisonments! 

In the later chapters especially, Angli- 
cans will have questions to ask and 
Above all Angli- 
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is no 
substantial difference between the his- 


cans will not agree that there 
toric Catholic view that “the apostolate 
represents the ‘essential ministry’ . . .” 
and the claim of Rome that the hierarchy 
alone has the infallible guidance of the 
Spirit. The use of the term “Ecumenical 
Christianity” in the restricted context of 
page 134 does not seem happy. What the 
author refers to on page 138 as @ priori 
theological reasoning, might better be 
described as a posteriori reasoning based 
on the Church as the continuation of the 
Incarnation and on the fact of Christ’s 
historic training of the twelve. To this 
reviewer it also does not seem just to 
classify the analogical prediction of cer- 
tain perfections of man to God as being 
an instance of anthropomorphism. Dr. 
Van Dusen concludes with a plea for 
what amounts to a modialistic interpre- 


tation of the Trinity. A. A. V. 

The Restoration of Meaning to Con- 
temporary Life. By Paul Elmen. 
Doubleday & Co., 1958, pp. 194. 
$3.95. 


In spite of its rather cumbersome title, 
this is an exciting book. Indeed, if it 
had a less formidable title this volume 
would have a tremendous evangelistic 
impact, because it talks about religious 
issues in a way that intellectually literate 
people will take seriously. 

The first reaction of ever so many 
people to a book which they believe to 
to be about religion is that it will be 
dull—without even waiting to find out 
whether it is readable. The second re- 
action is that it cannot be understood 
without difficulty—and this without try- 
ing to find out. Paul Elmen’s book can 
bypass both difficulties, but the title, al- 
though true in a kind of label sense, is an 
obstacle. 

In one Dr. Elmen_ refers 
rather slightingly to the magazine, “Es- 
quire.” In recent issues of this monthly, 
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however, there have been rather serious 
articles by a number of modern thinkers 
of note, and if the editors were to over- 
look Dr. Elmen’s crack they could easily 
include him in the number. He writes 
with a flare, yet without being superficial. 
He appreciates the nuances of modern 
culture without being high-flown. 


Dr. Elmen’s book is in three main 
sections. ‘The first deals with boredom 
as the chronic and pervasive sympton of 
the cultural sickness of our age. Beneath 
the boredom, more of less successfully 
covered up by the various escape and 
evasion devices of our age is horror, per- 
haps best described as dynamic meaning- 
lessness or aggressive non-being. The 
Glory of God, appreciated existentially 
yet with a profound appreciation of the 
traditional resources of the Christian faith 
overcomes the boredom and horror to 
set men free. 


“ 


‘If however we look heavenword’— 
this is the one thing that we can do, and 
it is also the one thing which we find 
most frustrating to do.” Dr. Elmen 
closes his powerful discussion of the 
Christian confrontation of our contempo- 
rary cultural dilemma by referring to 
Samuel Becket’s “Waiting for Godot.” 
“The Restoration of Meaning to Con- 
temporary Life” is another volume in 
“The Christian Faith Series”, of which 
Reinhold Niebuhr is consulting editor. 
Paul Elmen is an instructor in historical 
theology at the Seabury-Western Theo- 
logical Seminary, and assistant at St. 
Mark’s Church, Evanston. 
Cc. D. K. 


The Creative Years. By Reuel L. Howe. 
The Seabury Press, 1959, pp. 239. 
$3.50. 


The author of the popular and widely- 
used Man’s Need and God’s Action pre- 
sents here his further thoughts on the 
‘matters of man’s need. As in the former 


NEW BOOKS 


work, the concern here is largely psycho. 
logical, though the author certainly as 
throughout the theological g. 
mension of man as ultimately responsible 
to God who sustains him in community 


sumes 


By “the creative years” Dr. Hove 
means “the years between the relative 
completion of our preparation for lif 
and our retirement from living at what 
ever age it occurs.” These “middk 
years” can be creative, and it is to th 
question as to how they can be s0 that 
he directs his attention. 


The opening chapter sets the scene by 
raising some questions by means rr 
reverie of one imaginary character named 
Dick Foster an “uneasy husband, cop 
fused father, moderately successful bus- 
nessman,” as he leaves his office for home 
on a sultry summer afternoon. Each 
subsequent chapter is introduced by 
thoughts from the same gentleman, re 
lated to the secret of creativity, the mean- 
ing of love, the role of sex in love, 
creative marriage relationships, parent 
adolescent relationships, one’s work, the 
meaning of maturity, and faith adequate 
for the middle years. The author give 
no “easy answers,” but probes significantly 
into these pervasive human problems. 

K. 


The Pattern of Love. By William P. 
Wylie. London: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1958, pp. 212. 16/7-. 


This book might be described as a 
sequel to Derrick Sherwin Bailey’s notable 
volume, The Mystery of Love and Mar 
riage, which slowly but certainly has been 
establishing itself as a prime bibliographi- 
cal item in the study of what is some 
times called “the theology of sex.” Mr 
Wylie, indeed, takes many of his cues 
from Dr. Bailey, extending some of the 
latter’s thoughts into new areas 

Deeply troubled, like other sensitive 


observers of today’s scene, by the decay 
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in the seriousness with which Christian 
marriage is viewed, Mr. Wylie seeks to 
discover how there can be a rapproche- 
ment between the nature of romantic 
love and the Christian stress on the 
monogamous marriage relationship. He 
thinks that the Church has failed to 
make itself clear on this point with the 
result that both Christians and the 
secular world have failed to fulfill either 
the ideals of romantic love or Christian 
marriage. 

The author thinks that marriage must 
embrace both the gloriousness of ro- 
mantic union and the seriousness of the 
monogamous vow. ‘That this is difficult 
to achieve he recognizes, but he regards 
it as inevitable and necessary if the 
total glory of true union is to be realized. 
Calling such union “the grand experi- 
ment,” he comments: “It is true that to 
attempt the experiment without marriage 
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brings many difficulties; but marriage 
brings difficulties of its own... . Normally 
speaking, marriage that follows upon 


falling in love provides for the majority 
of mankind the means whereby they can 
most safely and profitably work out the 
pattern of love in the grand experiment. 
Perhaps this is what love and marriage 
(p. 135f). 

The book is delightfully illustrated by 
references to the writings of C. S. Lewis, 
Anne Ridler, Charles 
Williams, and, of course—Dante. At all 
times he relates the discussion to basic 
theological considerations. “The task of 
Redemption, and of the Church as the 
instrument of Redemption, is to re-unite 
the split reflections of the pattern of love, 
to show the world the glory which it 
misunderstands.” (p. 210). 


are for.” 


Rupert Brooks, 
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